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LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“ WHAT IS LOVE ?” 


Love was to his impassioned soul— 
Not, as with others, a mere part 

Of its existence, but the whoie— 
The very life breath of his heart. 


VaniIsHED is Zillah from all the ordinary habi- 
tations of man: she is lost to their survey as a 
stone dropped ina sea. 

But a great, sweet peace has fallen on her, 
living under the bright blue skies: the happy, 
lotus-eating life of which poets dream—the 
peace that some think is happiness, the solitude 
that becalms the nerves and senses, and, till the 
heart is roused to keen emotions, narcotizes the 
mind and leaves it to its reveries. 

The deep lustre of her gaze is tranquil, and 
in the beauty of her dawning womanhood, when 
she lies atease stretched beneath the shade of 
ilex woods or chestnut groves, is the indolent 
ease of her race—the voluptuous idleness tbat 
waits for passion to arouse the senses and warm 
the lustre of the languid eyes. 
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[LOVE IN THE GREENWOOD. ] 


“Tam glad I have lost and left their world,” 
murmurs Zillah, crushing the violets under her 
slender feet as she glides along the woodland 
path. 

Regret she has never known. 

She has her liberty always. Whether wander- 
ing through Persia, Arabia, Syria and Greece, 
and all the South of Europe, or sitting beneath 
the shade of cypress or fig-tree, or eating pome- 
granates and oranges, she is merely Zillah the 
Gipsy, at war with the world, which she rejected 
too soon in her childish ignorance to understand 
its value and its beauties. 

But at present the gipsies have pitched their 
tents in Italy, and itis the warm, soft, leafy 
month of June. Thyra has been long absent, 
and Zillah is the recognised queen of the tribe 
—followed always by her attendant shadow, 
Michael. j 

It is now noontime, and every living thing 
in the tentsand out of them is hushed in that 
daylight slumber which only those understand 
who. have lived in sultry climes. 

The air is laden with those perfumes that woo 
sleep unawares, and Zillab, her arms above her 
head, is preparing to doze by a shady fountain 
oot Michael, passing by, throws himself at her 

e. 

“Have you heard the news, Zillah ?” he asks, 
after watching her a few minutes under his long 
lashes with curious intentness, and forthwith 
takes out his knife and pares a melon. 

“No, Michael, I have slept away nearly all the 
morning. The summer is my Paradise,” an- 
swers Zillah, opening her eyes wider, however, 
as her curiosity is aroused. 





Zillah is a poet as well as artist. Tasso 
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is beneath her head—she loves reading in the 
odorous quietude. 

‘“‘ They have taken ‘Black David’ prisoner,” 
Michael answers, eating his melon. ‘He 
fought like a lion, but his enemies were too 
strong for him at last. Then he tried to bury 
his knife in his breast, but they wrenched it 
from him and he is now on his way to prison.” 

A quiver of warm life spread itself over 
Zillah’s features. She started up, and her 
eager glance swept all the surrounding country 
with rapid survey. 

“Where havethey taken him?” she asked, 
hurriedly. 

“To Rome,” said Michael, with a jealous 
sigh. 

Fillah shot a rapid glance at Michael. 

«Is this your work ?” she cried, and her eyes 
lost all their musing sweetness. 

“I wished him noharm,” Michael answered, 
with a shrug. “Why shouldI? He made us 
rich and strong—he was a splendid fellow. 
And, Zillah, I know where his gold is hidden— 
good, sound gold—not the counterfeit falsehood 
found on him in Paris years ago, but money 
to enrich us—if it please you.” 

“Your oath, Michael,” she said, quietly. 
** You swore to be honest. Are you an accursed 
Georgio that you would steal from him now that 
he is weak? Would you be a spoiler, a sup- 
planter? The gods of Rome are dead—but are 
you proud of being of that race which preferred 
Barrabas and created Christians, who in their 
turn tortured it and made an irony anda mystery 
of allfaith ? Are you a Jew or Georgio, Michael, 
that you would rob the helpless ?” 

Zillah spoke with an inspired eloquence which 
even in her young ignorance was pathetic. She 
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had picked upr knowledge like ® bird picks up| Zillah did not hear him, she was looking away |! “Worthy of 4 Piiidias,” he muttered, his 


crumbs in an odd, desukjory way, and sometimes 
poison with it. 

« Answer me this, Zillah, do you lovethisman 
whose cause you plead ?” Michael asked, flercely 
and sullenly. 

Zillah’s fall, red lips parted with sudden sur- 

rise. 

Michael had nevér spoken to herof love be- 
fore. 

She knew she loved nature as only a poet can, 
and she cared to a certain degree for Thyra, and 
was fond of Michaelin a way. But the depths 
of her soul were limpid, pure, and undis- 
turbed. 

In fact, for any kind of humanity Zillah had 
little sympathy. She liked to sing to herself 
and live apartfrom the rest and read’by'the 
sea shore, with her eyes turned to the mighty, 
veiled cities whose secrets and cruelties#hehad 
not yet understood. 

Every one had disappointed her, and “Thyra 
was so wrapt up in herself Zillah abandoned 
the hope of being a joyand delight tother. 

As soon.as Zillah sang in her superb voicetat) 
the nobles’ palaces, Thyra begged for: gold :amd: 
got it, an@'this hatbred quarrels betweentthem, , 
for Zillah thad e contempt for money, 

“Love?” echoed Zillah, smiling. “What 
does it mean?” 

“Tt means death or life sometimes)’ he: 
answered. 

«Then am T. dead, since Itomot love?” site: 
asked, hardly folowing themeaningof his words; 
her thoughts had flown to her books—the poets she 
had readof-—-to Byron with his bitter griefs and 
broken heart, feeding on poisons like ‘the Pontic 


monarchs of old—the poison of the world’s! hatred!| 


and scorn, the agony of*unreturned love. She! 
understood ‘the first, while the seeond was'but an’ 
echo of sweet words. Tasso made*his moan like-' 
wise, but Zillah fausied that was part-of his 
madness, which in trot: it‘was. 

*T love you, Zillah,” Michael said, baring his: 
head and kneeling béfore ‘her, ‘A new-born 
life comes to me when-withyyou,. I-worship 
as a saint, even as the Romam:peasants kneel-at 
their shrines in the churches, an@-you ask me, 
Zillah, what is love ?” 


His dark, bronzed cheek burned, and thefiush 


mounted from chin to brow. 

Zillah did not tremble, only looked surprised 
and interested as when one sees a dim-and 
hardly-defined danger too distant to harm one. 

** Poor Michael!” she said, gently, and rested 
her hand on his head. 

Michael read the death-knell of his hopes in 
those simple words—for hers was not the pity 
which is akin to love. 

“T loved you when I was a boy, Zillah, and 
you alittle wild, wretched thing, sick of your 
English home. You followed us, you were glad to 
leave them, and have I not done my best to 
make your life pleasant and easy with us ever 
since ?” 

“Oh, Michael, Iam not ungrateful,” she said, 
remembering all she owed him, how he had ever 
shielded her from painand harm. “Am I nota 
prince’s daughter ?” she asked, softly. 

Michael did not answer, he knew, indeed, 
little of Zillah’s antecedents. It was part of 
Thyra’s revenge to keep silent on these points. 

“Tdon’t want your gratitude, Zillah, it’s my 
only pleasure to serve you,” he went on, slowly. 
«* Your hand on my head makes it throb with 
pain that is an eestasr. I only live and breathe 
and see and move through you.’ At night you 
fill my dreams, by day your presence is my sole 
joy. My love is killing me, Zillah, that is why I 
say it is so often life or death to us.” 

Michael had his arm round Zillah as hespoke, 
and she knew that it trembled, so also did his 
lips seeking hers. She was sorry for him, she did 
not wish him to die. 

‘But I do care for you, dear Michael,” she 
said, tenderly. ‘I shall never really love any- 
one—itis notinme. Black David said just ‘the 
same, or nearly the same, as you do one day to 
me, but I was not so sorry for him—he seemed 
to like to‘hurt me.” 

“Thatis how I feel,” said Michael, between 


beyond the hills, and the lappimg of the water 
over some old loose stonesalone broke thesilence. 
For a few minutes neither. spoke. 

There was something mysterious inthe ¢frl’ 
that Michael had never understood, and when she 
shook the dark locks from her brow and gazed 
upwards one might have fancied her a Sybil 
reading human destiny. But as yet her soul 
slept. Michael was to her buta brother and pro- 
tector, nothing more. 

And as he spoke to her of love and of his pain,’ 


ear, Zillah sighed. She had never been really’ 
happy in all her life, even in hergrave peace and: 
solitude something was missing. 

When she saw the gipsy "women tossing their’ 
babes in the air and soothing them to sleep+on’ 
their breasts, she only»wondered: ed 
so content with their lives and borethe sometimes 
brutal words and blowsof their husbands with- 
out caring. 

“Iftyou would ‘be «my “wife, Zillah,” Michael 
went on, slowly, noting ‘her‘leok of pity, ‘I 
‘should. make yowilove melim*time, dear ; little 
(children would gambol around your feetand cling 
o\yourand play with your'hair, and hide them’ 
wélvesiin your neckantyouwould be happy. Itis' 
‘the best life for yousdear, and you would give up’ 
Greaming.” 
Fi thougitt again of'those happy gipsy face 
Mit with the glow of maternal affection, ‘but 
whe had learnt more from Black David\anit! 
hyra of thiswwonderful love whieh-she haiinever' 
felt than from Michael, therefore she hesi- 


“Tf not, Zillah, I-shall go: you. 1 
shall wander always, and dships will come, 
f you. Itismatural thatowe:sivould love each’ 
Dior teow together from ¢hildren. Be my’ 
wife, my own dearest, and you'shall be con- 
tent.” 


He had been so good ‘tolher-always and she 

was grateful; love was consuming. him, and she 
thad but friendship ‘to offer’ imzreturn, still, if: 
¥tiendship»was all he’ ifor, and ‘the right) 
‘to protectiher'and ‘be her husband, she shoulil! 
thave thepleasureofamaking him happy, and site* 
was often wery:sadsand very lonely: 
Zillah bad longings.at.timmes:; she felt a misty 
and comfased sense that ‘there was something 
she had missed in life—she was not like others. 
When she saw the grand, proud ladies in flower- 
decked balconies, and heardthem singing in the 
twilight she would think of the heroines in the 
poems she had read of and picture Laura and 
Lamia, Cleopatra and Beatrice; she did not 
understand, but she felt with the intense feel- 
ing of all children of genius. 

If she should one day laugh and be glad like 
those other women who clasped their little ones 
and laughed in the sunlight, and the odd pain 
she ever suffered leave her, then she should find 
if love, working in a different way for her, yet 
gave her peace at the last. 

“Tf it please you that I should bé your wife, 
dear Michael,” she said, very low, with a soft, 
dreamy look in her eyes, and then hesitated, 
but he only heard her words and ‘found he had 
conquered. She was not aftaid—it was as if 
trying some new experiment, and she was tired 
of the old ways. 

Michael drew her towards him’ and‘took her 
in his arms. His voice when he spoke was 
hoarse! and he trembled. It was a terrible and 
a mighty passion, and she seemed: so pure, so 
cold, so flower-like. ; 

* After all Iam not*worthy,” he thought—*a 
great, rough creature, and she——~” 

Zillah was divine, that he knew. She'walked 
with the grace of an Atalanta, she spoke with 
the sweetness of a saint,she was like St. Cecilia 
with the roses and lilies in the old church by 
the sea, and when she sang. it seemed. as if the 
rocks and trees must listen and. be enthralled. 
And therefore was he in awe of her as having 
almost supernatural gifts and. loveliness. 

As they stood there together—a. perfect 
picture, each in its way of youth and beauty—a 
pair of cold eyes were watching them through 
the twilight, and Prince Anatole slowly ad- 


while the ripple of the falling waters fell on her’ 


ctitical gaze following Zillah and taking in every 
line of her loveliness—“ ah, how touching ! Cupid 
,and Pysehe together, youth revelling in bliss and 
love, asit should do. And now he turns away 
and leaves her and draws a rose from her hair 
and presses it to.his lips.. Would I were an 
artist ; I should paint them thus, and call it ‘An 
idyl of the wilderness.’ ” 

The prince has again ventured upon danger- 
ous ground, but he knows the lion has had his 
teeth and claws drawn by this time. 

' ‘Black David is in prison, and his curses, 
therefore, fall alone on deaf ears and stony 
walls. 


The prince likes playing with fire, as do all 
ménof his class, sick of. civilization and with 
worn-out passions, Thecoquetries of duchesses 
‘were:weak after the furyrof a Thyra, and the 
savageryand voluptuousuess of a woman-panther 
had ever'been his chief délight'to study. 

Zillah, faneying hersdlf:alome, again throws. 
herself'on the grass i 

sae !’ she murngurg, wearily, “what is 
love?” 

The prince, listenimg;;pauses, and ssees the 
colour mantle in thatiwarm);dusk cheek. A knot 
‘of wild flowers is in/hertbreast. 

Heavens'! how beautifiil «he ix! Is she a 

ovis 


Daphne ora Venus, a xynagbvaniengoeaies ? 

she Margaret, going to the «ere meeting 

Waust? But 14 has comeinasearchedf "Tb yra— 

‘he-will merely ask informatiomcftthe-girl and. 
rem H 

“Do you happen to ‘knowca:gipsy called 
Thyra?” malls 4 and emiled) 

The smile was sweetuess \itedlif—it expressed 
benevolence and kindness, and his manner 
was generally candid and ‘frank, but -his»mind 
was of that subtle, deceptive kind ‘few could 
unravel. 

Zillah only saw a greythaired, smiling gentle- 
man, rather worn and bowed, leaning’ on a stick, 
and yet the face and the voice both startled her. 
They were the product of that culture and civil- 
ization she rejected, and that “society” 
ttomecofihis:was so new to her ears. 

«Thyraiis away,” she said, and pawsed— 

by thessea—at.Ancona, I think.” 
« Ah, indeed,” said the prince, gently. 
She contrasted him with Michael. ‘ais soft- 
ness of manner pleased her. She looked at him 
with her startled, fawn-like eyes. 

«What do you do all day here by yourself ?” 
he said, suddenly resolving to return, since 
Thyra was absent. 

Lady Alesia\ was mistaken in: thinking‘ her 
brother was utterly imbecile. He had not quite 
the clear, strong intellect of his youth, or before 
he was attacked by paralysis. But his feeble- 
ness was not foolish: He followed his desires 
still, as a child chases butterflies over a sunny 
meadow. 

* Dream,” she answered, almost afraid of her 
own voice—it sounded harsh and strange after 
his. 

« Dreams are foolish,” said the prince, inte- 
rested. 

« And I sing,’ said Zillah, lazily, playing with 
the remaining rose that Michael, had left in her 
hair. 

«A perfect Sybarite,” he said, and smiled 
again. ‘“‘ Can you read ?” heasked, alittle mock- 
ingly. 

Zillah felt incensed. at the question, but 
she. understood the. mockery, so she did not 
answer. 

He thought from this she was ashamed to own 
her ignorance. 

“Come, sing to me,” he said, lightly, ‘som 
merry Zingari tune, or tell. my fortune. You 
read fate in the stars.” 

She hated that derision in his eyes. 

“ Why should I sing at: your bidding ?” she 
said, a lovk of scorn about her mouth. 

“Why? Because you are a woman,’and ‘you 
ave, moreover; a magnificent ‘young gipsy ‘who 
happens to take my'idle fancy.” 

The roué look had come into his face by this 
time’and killed “the derision. He touched her 








his teeth. “To kill you if you are false.” 


vanced through the thicket. 


gently on the shoulder. Then her colour 
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changed, and she trembled from anger, turning 
the knife in her breast. 

He knew she would do this—it enchanted 
him. 

“Then you will not sing to me? or please 
me for gold, mia cara?” he went on; suddenly. 
« How many men would die to kiss that beauti- 
ful mouth once.” 

Zillah turned on him fiercely with’ her royal 
gesture of contempt. 

“ Yoware a Georgio,” she said, coldly, ‘ that 
is why you talk thus. Thyra told me what your 
race is worth.” 

He did not know of Thyra’s revenge, or that 
this girl was hisdanghter. The vengeance of 
a savage could be defeated .he thought by 
human laws, but he forgot the patience and 
cunning of a great revenge. 

“You are a splendid creature, but you are 
too wild,” the prince said, reproachfully, shak- 
ing his head and preparing to depart. ‘* What 
will tame you?” 

Zillah felt perplexed and disquieted when 
again,alone. 

These Georgios were strange people, they had 
some magic charm. What/could it be? And 
it seemed to her asif she had heard: the first 
whisper of the: Serpent in Eden. 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
“HAST THOU FOUND ME, OH! MINE ENEMY P” 


But in man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless, and worn, and stern, arid wearisome, 

Droop’d a8 a wild-born falcon with clept wing. 
To whom the boundless:air alone were home, 


None had perceived the prince creep stealthily 
away as he'passed the fountain, and then went 
over an old stone bridge’ (the turquoise-bluesky 
gradually melting into the sombre hues of even- 
ing) without meeting a’single soul who recog- 
nized him. 

The prince was passionately fond of art and 
sculpture, and he was very proud of his old, 
vast Roman palace that Italian artists had 
embellished,: and his wonderful old library, 
where some of the most quaint and curious 


books of the-century were to be found. His’ 


bronzes, mosaics, intaglios, books, paintings, 
and sculpture ‘were worth a king’s ransom. 
They fed his mind so satisfactorily that he 
never discovered he had not been ‘blessed (or 
cursed) with a heart. 

As the prince passed over the stone bridgé, a 
carriage and pair dashed by him with a young 
man leaning listlessly back on the front seat 
and smoking. The prince, in deep thonght, had 
not perceived who that occupant was, and the 
young man himself was looking at the surround- 
ing scenery, his mind far away, however, from 
present images. 

He was about eight and twenty years of age, 
brave, wealthy, and admired, a consummate 
swordsman and a matchless rider, and he led, 
as far as outward appearances went, a perfect 
life of pleasure. Women adored him, and he 
had the god-like head of some noble Greek, 
whose pulses beat with the warmth and glad- 
ness of life, not an everyday hero wearied of 
everything, cynical, cold, and tired before his 
time. - 

He was the Duke of Clydale, and the world 
was’ at his feet, and he for want of a new dis- 
traction, chose to fancy himself in love with 
a very fashionable and highly-famed Jewish 
singer, Countess Desrolles, whose husband, 
after endeavouring to spend her money, had 
deserted her with a baseness which the young 
duke was burning to avenge. 

She was singing, however, in Rome, and, it 
was whispered in certain circles, had already con- 
soled herself with the admiration of some wealthy 
prince who had taken her fancy—a man who 
liked to be pinned to the skirts of famous prime 
donne, and added to her notoriety by increasing 
her store of jewels and getting her brilliant 
critiques. 

Zaire, Countess Desrolles, lived in a charming 





villa, furnished.in the very best taste and with. 





reckless extravagance of outlay, but like all 
Jewesses she was fond of over-doing everything. 
She would have gold around her and precious 
stones let into her grand piano, rivalling the 
gems on her fingers, as if the divinest of all arts 
could be improved or glorified by additions from 
a jeweller’s shop. 

Sill Zaire was utterly of this world, her soul 
could only be reached through gifts, and to add 
to her possessions was the sole means of gainipg 
her regard. 

But Bertram, Duke of Clydale, knew nothing 
of all this. He never suspected any one of base 
motives—to him she was simply Zaire, queen 
of beauty and of song—whose voice gladdened 
his senses and whose loveliness compelled men’s 
homage. 

He flattered himself that she was living in 
strict retirement, heart-broken at the count’s 
desertion and cruelty—a Penelope without her 
folly, a Helen without a Paris. 

«“ [shall see her again,” he wassaying to him- 
self, in asort of eestasy, as the prince passed 
over the bridge and disappeared, ‘I shallhear 
that divine and niatehless voice whichI adore 
—would that she were free.” 

The duke believed in this woman’s purity—it 
was indeed her one great charm in his eyes. He 
might have wished for finer inspirations and 
more idealism; but she expressed others’ 
emotions very creditably, having been well 
‘trained, and only swore very quietly to herself 
at the wings when any rival drew down applause. 
She was just a pretty tigress, but not fierce and 
wild like the untamed woman, for her claws 
were sheathed in velvet and her large eyes 
mild as the stars. 

It was this woman theduke was now seeking 
while Zaire sat at her flower-wreathed window 
and waited for,another. 

As theduke’s carriage dashed to the door of 
her white villa she smiled and then thought of 
her complexion. | 

It wanted warming with that faint, soft 
flush of the sea shell which was so adorable, 
like a tinted statue of Falconnet in a boudoir. 

Falconnet or Canova must have adored this 
woman, she set off millinery so superbly. Her 
figure had not the exquisite lines ofa Grecian 


statue, but it suited costume, and, as the old,‘ 


grand breadth of treatment in sculptureisdead, 
and we have so little beyond utter realism and 
the careful manipulation of drapery and dresses 
that is worth anything, she, in ‘this,as in other 
things, was a type of her age, which loves all 
that is petty and small and has no heroic pas- 
sions of any kind. 

«The duke!” shesaid tothe young girl called 
Justine, who waited on her. “I wonder if he 
has brought my emeralds.” 

Her large eyes lose their pensive mildness and 
almost sparkle at the idea. Nevertheless she 
wishes he had kept away, or at least sent her 
word of his probable arrival. 

«He waits below for you, madame,” said 
Justine, holding the rouge. 

Zaire went to her ivory desk, hastily 
scribbled a few lines on tinted paper and bade 
Justine see the note was safely delivered. 

«Tt would bea pity to lose the emeralds,” 
she said, pensively, her finger on her lip, and 
looked as glorious as when she sang “ Deila 
Superba Roma.” 

Bertram was pacing restlessly to and fro in 
the drawing-room,a little weary of the glare of 
the sea of gold around him+in fact, a large gilt 
cross on a vaseirritated him, it was bad taste— 
for Zaire. 

She entered softly with all her old gliding 
grace, and more like a shadow thaff fair flesh and 
blood. She was dressed in pure-white with a 
gold’ fillet on her hair that made her look like 
Galatea stepping down toembrace Pygmalion— 
Galatea on the stage, with her trained voice and 
careful steps and studied smile, calculating 
the effect she produced on the audience and 
rather dreading the becomingness of that dead 
white drapery ata distance—not the seulptor’s 
muse who saw tlie glorious light once and learnt 
love and died. 

«You .see I,came to you,” he said, softly, 
holding, her slender hands. 








He was loyal and very faithful—that she 
knew. 

She shook her hair off her brow and glanced 
up at him with that maddening smile of hers 
which painters endeavoured to iimnand photo- 
graphers despaired of catching. No queen eo uld 
have had her whims more gratified, her society 
more courted. 

And Zaire was prudent—in some things even 
thrifty. Aday might come when her own notes 
might fail and bank-notes with them, and sxe 
wished to be a millionaire. 

«IT eame here for rest and solitude,” she said, 
craftily. 

She knew the duke was poetic and what she 
considered weak. Never wasa man more easily 
gulled. 

“Of course. I knew you wanted to hear the 
nightingales and get away from the glare of 
cities and wander in the wodds,” he said. ‘It 
was like you, Zaire, tolove retirement.” 

He set her up as an idol in his own mind, and 
she guessed it. Why show the cloven foot unless 
it was dragged out by force ? 

Still she wondered if that little scented nove 
of hers, prettily written on tinted paper, woud 
reach a certain palace in time. It contained 
the interesting information that she hada slight 
touch of fever and wishedto be alone for tnat 
evening. 

The duke had not brought the emeralds. He 
had spoken of them jestingly to her as forming 
part of the family diamonds which she would 
wear when once his duchesss. 

A woman separated from her husband is often 
considered fair game for any hawk to fly at, but 
to the duke she was sacred—in her supposed 
silence and sorrow. Indeed, he had written a 
very brilliant poem in Alexandrine measure on 
the subject. 

“Are you not dull here?” he asked, ten- 
derly. 

“‘ Have Inot my art?” said Zaire, “ my magic 
gift? Soon I am going on to Milan.” 

Two hours quickly passed away. Zaire began 
to sing. 

Was that asudden sound outside the window 
that caught her ears? She moved uneasily 
away from her chair by the piano. They had 
drunk delicious coffee together out of tiny 
Dresden cups, to say nothing of eating half-a- 
dozen ices, and the duke had smoked one 
cigarette and eaten partof a melon. She went to 
the window and looked out into the gardens ; 
she noticed, however, that the blind had been 
reversed and the window slightly opened. 

It surprised her, but she said nothing of her 
surprise to the duke, who was preparing to 
leave. 

Nothing could have been more respectful than 
his manner towards her, but they had sat to- 
gether on that low couch by the piano, where 
they sipped their coffee, and eyes had watched 
them unperceived from afar witha fierce and 
jealous hatred in their cold depths. 

He had left the artificiality of society for a 
time, and so had she; it proved, so he fancied, 
that their mutual, but as yet scarcely breathed, 
love made them turn to the grandeur and sim- 
plicity of nature, in whose living poems they 
imaged that loveand felt a thousand new inspi- 
rations—for the duke had a certain latent 
melancholy like the shadow of some vague pain 
surrounding him and which satiety increased. 
It was the dreariness that saps content, for it 
was, after all, more a tender sentiment that 
made him seek: Zaire thun a fatal and passionate 
infatuation. 

She understood the natures of men, and had 
studied them‘with the sagacity of a vivisector. 
She liked to arouse passion, but of love she was 
incapable, and the duke, she’ believed, was firmly 
fettered, so she let him pass away from her out 
into the night with that dazzling smile of hers, 
half plaintive, half mocking, which would 
haunt him in dreants. 

“Tshall see you at Milan,” he said, with 

raceful courtesy, and looking like a knight of 
King Arthur’s court as he stood bareheaded be- 
fore her. “ Till then, my queen, farewell.” 

Zaire went indoors very quickly, and then'sat 
abt her’ window amid the perfumes of orange 
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treesand myrtles. She felt uneasy—sh.) was 
playing a dangerous game. 

The duke wandered slowly onwards, passing 
under heavy boughs of blossom and foliage. The 
moon was rising above the mountains and 
seemed to rest on them asif she were a divinity 
that loved them and held her festivals upon 
their heights; he was humming the last air 
Zaire had favouredhim with ere leaving, not 
with her perfection of mechanism, but like a poet 
delighting in the beauty and freedom of the 
scene before him. 

The moonlight streamed on his face, pale and 
rather sad at times, but noble as it always must 
have been with such a nature; it fell on his 
dark, clustering hair through the boughs of the 
trees, and made him look like a god, glorious and 
inspired. 

But at that moment, as his voice rang out 
the clearest, he was but a mark for his enemy. 
As the moon passed under a cloud and darkness 
momentarily visited the earth, the report of a 
pistol broke the stillness—the duke leapt in the 
air with a cry, and ran along a few yards and 
then fell wounded at the side of a ditch along the 
pathway. 

He lay quite still as if dead, hit in the side by 
a bullet, and soon the blood flowed in a crimson 
stream among the long lush grasses and the 
warm summer leaves. 

Could robbery have been the motive of the 
attack ? 

It seemed improbable—none attempted to 
rifle his pockets or seize his watch, a splendid 
lever and worth a hundred guineas ; the brigands 
at times haunted the spot, but they would have 
swooped down on him like vultures en masse and 
taken all his property. 

It was surely the work of a remorseless enemy 
who had hated him and bided his time to slay. 

No form bent over him, no hand was laid on 
his heart to see if he still breathed—the 
murderer, whoever he was, had gone on his way, 
satisfied that the shot would prove fatal ere the 
dawn. 

It was a lonely and an unfrequented path, the 
great pine-woods were some distance away, and 
only a few vine-dressers going to their work 
might later on perceive the body. 

A coward’s blow, a traitor’s work surely. His 
enemies well knew they would have no chance 
with him in a duel either with sword or pistols. 
Rumour spoke of some secret thrust with which 
he was acquainted that meant death to his ad- 
versary, but now a shot fired behind a hedge 
from an enemy’s hand had brought him low. 


* * * * * 


Startled out of her usual calm indifference to 
life’s affairs by the prince’s words, and roused 
by the mysterious warmth of Michael’s love, 
unreturned though it might be, Zillah had 
wandered further than usual from the gipsies’ 
tents. She had begun to wonder whether she 
could break the net-work of circumstances 
surrounding her without forfeiting her allegiance 
and her oath. 

But these thoughts, fascinating as they might 
be, were too. dangerous to be long pursued un- 
checked. Death would be the result of her for- 
feiture. 

Zillah found, as many have done before, that 
new masters may still be tyrants, and a sup- 
posed victory is often a gilded or disguised 
defeat. 

She was tired after her long ramble, and her 
head ached. She began to understand it was 
very terrible to be friendless and one might 
almost say homeless, as the needs and claims 
of her dawning womanhood pressed hard upon 
her. As a child she had been happy as the 
bird that sings or the squirrel that climbs, but 
now—— 

Discontent had come with the serpent’s first 
whisper. 

“T am tired of my life,’ murmured Zillah, 
aloud in the moonlight, and trembled a little, 
remembering her oath. 

From where she had thrown herself, under 
an aged oak, she could perceive something white 
like a stone beneath the hedge. Itarrested her 
attention at once, she rose to her feet, ap- 





roached it—knelt down and touched a soft, 
uman hand. 

The light flashed in her eyes, the colour flew 
to her cheek. Who.could it be lying white and 
nearly cold, like a dead dog, forsaken and suffer- 
ing by aditch? A man! 

She swept aside the loose, dark tresses from 
his brow, she bent her ear to his breast and 
listened for any faint beating of his heart. 

Was he dead? No, a faint ripple of life 
quivered about the eyelids, but kneeling by him 
her dress was all soaked in his blood, and Zillah, 
fearless and courageous, and in a measure used 
to dreadful scenes, shivered and clasped her 
hands with a low, pitiful cry. 

Then the wounded man, slightly raising him- 
self on one side, murmured some indistinct 
words, and Zillah bent her head down again 
quite close to his mouth in order to catch them. 

*«T have been shot,” he muttered, in Italian, 
his eyes slowly opening. and resting wonderingly 
on the girl, “try and get somebody to help 
move me, or I shall die.” He groaned and fell 
back again, weakness overpowering him. 

“T will bring Michael,” said Zillah, hoarsely, 
springing to her feet. She had touched the 
wounded man’s hand again and had seen a dia- 
mond and emerald ring flash in the moonlight. 
He was nota poor wanderer, then, and he might 
live if they quickly procured assistance. 

“You must take me to the nearest shelter,” 
he said, with a desperate effort, “and send for 
a doctor, the bleeding must be stopped, things 
begin to look so dim and misty to my gaze.” 

Zillah plunged into the wood and never 
paused in her fleet running till she came upon 
Michael, smoking lazily, outside his tent, and 
stood breathless before him. 

“Come,” she said, touching his shoulder, 
“there has been murder beyond the wood. A 
man is lying wounded unto death in a ditch, get 
Reuben to help you carry him here.” 

Michael threw aside his pipe and prepared to 
follow Zillah, calling to an old gipsy to assist in 
bringing the stranger to the tents. 

Supernatural strength seemed given the girl. 
She returned with them and saw the sufferer 
was carefully and gently conveyed to the tent 
that had been Black David’s ere he was taken 
to prison. She had despatched a gipsy for the 
doctor who usually attended the tribe, and 
heard with delight there was a chance of the 
stranger’s recovery. 

Zillah, stealing to his side in the night hours 
when all was still, stooped and picked up a card 
that had fallen from his pocket on to the floor, 
and by the straggling lamp-light read these 
words, “‘ Duke of Clydale, Clydale Castle.’ 

Then she gently drew the ring from his finger, 
fearing lest he might be robbed. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





UrinisaTION oF THE Sun’s Heat.—The 
average of the experiments made by M. 
Mouchot in the south of Algeria, compared 
with the average of actinometric measurements 
made by M. Violle there for the same time, 
seemed to indicate the possibility of utilising 
more than 50 per cent. of the heat coming from 
the sun. M. Abel Pifre has improved on this, 
and is able to utilise as much as 80 per 
cent. The increase is due to changes in the 
form of the reff€ttor and of the boiler. There- 
flecting surface adopted by M. Mouchot con- 
sisted of a truncated cone, the generating line 
of which was straight and inclined at 45 degrees 
to the axis. The new reflector is formed of 
three cone trunks, so that the generating line 
is a broken one. The focus is thus concen- 
trated on a much less length, and this allows 
of diminishing the height of the boiler one- 
half, reducing equally by one-half the losses 
by exterior radiation. At the Conservatoire 
M. Pifre has set up an —— which 
presents to the sun a useful aperture of 





9°25 square métres. The boiler contains 50 
litres of water, and when the sky is clear boiling 
occurs in less that 40 minutes, the pressure rising 
one atmosphere every 7 or 8 minutes. 

New Powarisine Prism.—M. Crova com- 
mends, for photometric purposes, M. Prazmow- 
ski’s polariser, which is a Nicol, with faces 
normal to the axis of a prism, the two halves of 
which are joined with linseed oil. It requires 
large pieces of spar, and the joining is long and 
difficult, but there are several advantages. Thus 
the layer of oil—unlike Canada balsam—causes 
hardly any loss of light ; its index being nearly 
equal to the extraordinary index of spar, the 
polarised field is limited on one side, as in 
Nicol’s, where the total reflection of the ordi- 
nary ray commences, by a red band; but the 
second limit, corresponding to total reflection 
of the extraordinary ray, is thrown out of the 
field of vision ; the angular value of the polarised 
field is thus increased. The increase of field, 
the angular separation of the only coloured 
band, and the direction of its bases, normal to 
the axis, are qualities to be appreciated in 
certain cases. 

Measuring THE VeLocity or Licur.—Pro- 
fessor Newcomb is engaged at Fort Whipple 
experimenting with the velocity of light. The 
distinctive feature of his method is a four-sided 
revolving mirror erected upon iron pillars. The 
mirror revolves at from 150 to 250 revolutions 
asecond. The light reflected from an ordinary 
mirror outside is forced through a tube which 
strikes the revolving mirror and is reflected 
across the Potomac River, a distance of two 
miles, where it strikes a mirror on Observatory 
Hill. It is reflected back again, and the point 
upon which it strikes is noted by a telescope 
attached toa graduated scale. By this means 
the exact time is easily secured, and arrange- 
ments are being made by which the velocity 
can be noted at much greater distance. The 
new station will be near the Government Insane 
Asylum. 

Mauueaste Nicxen.—It is known that, in 
order to make nickel malleable, a small quantity 
of zinc or manganese is commonly added, form- 
ing a true alloy. In anew process, M. Garnier 
achieves the result very successfully by use of 

hosphorus. The nickel is thus freed from the 
Bittle oxygen it contains, which renders it 
brittle. Nickel prepared in this way retains 
four to six thousandths of phosphorus. M. 
Daubrée exhibited to the French Academy some 
excellent sheets of nickel thus obtained. The 
alloys of this nickel with other metals, especially 
iron, are also said to be very satisfactory. 

A SussrituTe ror Emery.—A manufacturer 
whose business requires the use of large amounts 
of emery has been trying an experiment with 
the ashes of anthracite coal, and he affirms that 
he has got good results from ashes as a substi- 
tute for the finer grades of emery. He took 
ashes and saturated them with water, the liquid 
being poured off after standing an hour or two, 
then being poured off again, and soon until he 
obtained several es, down to a substitute 
for emery flour. When dried the deposit cuts 
readily and leaves a satisfactory surface. 

Nove Arr Vatve.—At the meeting of the 
British Association Sir W. Thomson brought 
before Section A an extremely ingenious mode 
of keeping out air and admitting water into his 
new flying sounding apparatus for navigation. 
It is simply the utilization of fine cambric, 
which, while it is wet, allows water to pass 
freely, but is impervious to air of low pressures. 
The apparatus now works perfectly, and sound- 
ings can be taken between 11 and 17 fathoms 
while steamers are going at full speed. 

InsunaTION or WirE.—As is well known, 
several suggestions have been made or tried 
with more or less success for insulating wire 
with substances that are easily liquefied, and 
can be poured into a tube containing the wire to 
be insulated. Messrs. Manly and Philips, of 
Philadelphia, point out that the ordinary process 
of pouring the insulating material into the top 
of the tube possesses several disadvantages 
which they decide will be overcome by forcing 
the substance from the bottom, and have 
patented an apparatus to do this work. 
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FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ANNIE. 


And they who for awhile had been but one 
Were two henceforth. 


NotwitustanpineG the terrible doubts and 
fears that were troubling her, Elfrida put no 
question to Jacob Brierly until after breakfast, 
and was so successful in her efforts to hide the 
struggle within her that a feeling of satisfaction 
arose in him, who had passed a restless night 
mainly on account of the perturbation of spirit 
she had betrayed. 

The composure of her.manner led him to be- 
lieve that the words spoken by her were the 
utterance of haste, and that a little reflection had 
made her to see how wild and useless if not 
dangerous was the encouragement of the hope 
of returning to the glittering circle of the upper 
ten, and he allowed himself to be lulled into a 
state of false serenity, from which he was suddenly 
lifted out by a question put direct to him the 
moment the breakfast things were cleared 
away. 

** Will you tell me all about my father and 
mother, please ?”’ 

If she had suddenly asked him to write her a 
cheque for ten thousand pounds he would have 
been less taken aback. 

It was so long since she had shown any inte- 
rest in her parentage that he believed she had 
ceased even to think of her origin, and the ques- 
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tion came upon him like a shot from an ambus- 
cade upon a dreaming trooper. 

“Your parents,” he said, ‘ well, Elfrida, I— 
there is not much to tell, and the little there is 
I cannot impart.” 

«Why not ?” 


with a strange light in them, fixed on his. Not 
that he had offended her by anything he had 
said or done, agony alone gave her the look and 
tone that terrified him. 

¥ Elfrida,” he moaned, “ you must not be hard 
with me——” 

“Tam not,” she interposed, “I cansee that I 
have no cause to blame you—whatever you have 
done has been for the best. Perhaps you had 
better read that letter. It came to me this 
morning from Mrs. Caveall.” 

He took up Mrs. Cundleton Caveall’s un- 
amiable epistle and read it slowly through. 

Elfrida watched him, and was soon relieved 
by seeing a cmile of contempt gradually spread 
over his wan face. 

“The woman is an idiot,” he said, as he laid 
the letter upon the table. ‘“ All she has written 
here is guess work.” 

«But guess work has ruined my reputation,” 
said Elfrida. 

«The world is bitterly cruel, my child.” 

«Tell me who my father is, that I may give 
this woman the lie.’ 

I promised to hold my tongue concerning 
him. He went away to restore a name and for- 
tune eighteen years ago, and I have not heard 
from him since.” 

«« Was he a gentleman ?” 

“Yes.” 

« And my mothera lady ?” 

* She was not his equal socially, Elfrida, but 
he loved her, and mourned bitterly over her 
death. She died ere you had learnt to know 
her. MoreI will not tell you, for I cannot break 
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Wearily, oh! so wearily he uttered the last 
| sentence, but she brought back new life to him 
with a tender kiss. 

“TI have heard enough,” she said, “I can 
wait patiently for the hour when I shall settle 
with this woman and the rest.” 

The subject was dismissed, and shortly after 
Jacob Brierly went out to call upon some mer- 
chants he knew and from whom he expected a 
little assistance. 

Elfrida brought out some needlework and 
with unruffied face busied herself with it all the 
morning. 

Mrs. Draper came in to receive orders about 
dinner, and went out marvelling at her resigna- 
tion. 

“She has soon got over the change,” she 
thought; “ but she is young, and trouble sits 
lightly upon her.” 

It was past noon when Jacob Brierly returned, 
gloomy and depressed. 

He had not been so successful in finding 
friends as he anticipated. 

Some of his merchant acquaintances had 
been “‘engaged”’ when he called, others could 
only give him a few minutes, and none were sure 
they could assist him. 

A merchant’s office, they said, would overtax 
a man on the shady side of fifty—he ought to 
get something under Government, and advised 
him to apply to the Member for Easterley, and, 
ina general way, gave him the cold shoulder. 

«Even young Malcolm Gordon was out,” he 
said, “ he, at least, might have seen me.” 

“Tam sure if he had been in he would have 
done so,” replied Elfrida. 

“I like Malcolm,” sighed the yarn factor, 
“and at one time had hopes that you and he 
some day would——” 

“There is a very plain dinner,” hastily inter- 

sed Elfrida, “a small pudding and a chop. 

f you are ready I think it had better be 
served.” 

“Very well, my dear. But I was speaking of 
Malcolm Gordon——” 
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“ Who'ls very honest and will help you if he | 
can. You had better call upon him again to- | 
morrow.” 

“T left my card with our addressat his office,” 
said Jacob Brierly, and Eltfrida’s face lost all its 
colour. 

“Perhaps he will call here,” she said, as she 
rang the bell. “If so, [shall not see him. [ 
hav e not'treated Malcolm Gordon well.” 

“My dear child, how can that be?” asked 
innocent Jacob Brierly. ‘You have not metfor 
months, and your interviews.at Easterley were 
of the most commonplace kind.” 

“Oh, yes, they wereeommonplace,” answered: 
Elfrida, “mothing could be more so; only E 
have not always been so civil ‘te-him as I might 
have beem. You will notigo out again to-day?” 

“No, my dear child. I have some papexs tt. 
look ever:and a few things to arrange.” 

It was late in the afternoon when S 
Caveadl, having finished the labours of the day, , 
hastemed homeward with a light step with the 
prospect of spending -a hapay evening with 
Elfrida. She had asked him to come in and) 
cheer their loneliness, and there was no need’ 
forhim to hesitate orite feelthat he would ‘bein 
bes - way intrusive, and thatevening would be 
bute preliminary tow long-and happy coursef' 
friendly communion. was no bar to it, 
the moad was quite clear, an@ Stapleton wasn 
the seventh heaven. 

Drowning men and men in love hme one: 
thing in common—they cling to straws. A! 
look, a whisper, a slight pressure.of ‘the ‘hud, 
will set the lovers busy maneineeees ema) 


building castles, roads | . 


on which ne of a cloud is ever to fall. 
Even a man who has. beemerejected, and vaney: 
received with friendship, will dream and 

and hang upon ithe slightestthing in hindaveeed 


Stapleton was but.2.mam, and he clung to} | 
Elfrida’s gratitude asa sign of the coming of’ im. 


better things. 

He reached No. 8, Smith’s Villas, and opened 
the door with his latch-key. Cracker, lying on 
the mat outside the door of the parlour, sprang 
up to greet him. 

“‘How’s this, old fellow?” he said, softly, 
“they can’t have turned you out? No, that’s 
not in the heart of either. You have deserted 
your post, that’s what you’ve done, and I have 
a good mind to-——” 

The voice of a man broke in upon his address to 
Cracker, who appeared to be in a very miserable 
frame of mind, and Stapleton Caveall put his 
hand quickly to his side. He knew the voice. 
He had been wretchedly familiar with it long 
before, and he was not likely to forget its tone. 

“I thought I was too happy,” he softly 
groaned. “Come, Cracker, lets go upstairs, for 
neither of us is wanted now.” 

With a soft footstep he crept upstairs, and 
Cracker, with his tail carefully tucked away 
between his legs—an indication that his spirits 
were something below zero—foliowed him, 
When he got to his room Stapleton closed his 
door, locked it, and, kneeling down, buried his 
face in the easy chair: 

Great God, have mercy on me. Give me 
strength to bear my hopeless love, or take. it 
from me.” 

It was the appeal of a heart pierced with 
agony to its very core,and he knelt tnere with 
his frame convulsed, while his faithful dog sat 
trembling with dismay im a corner. He has 
often seen his master in tribulation, arising from 
various causes, but never before so bowed down. 
Sceing that he did not move for awhile, he crept 
over, and thrusting his hea iunder the arm of 
the chair, licked his cold, pale face. 

“Ah! Cracker,” he moaned, looking up, ‘it 
is you age 1inst the world,” taking the dog 

affectionately in his arms, he drew his chair up 
to the table. 

The table was laid for tea. only lacking the 
teapot, which Mrs. Draper had ready against 
the time when he should. ring; but he wanted 
nothing to eat or to drink, and having given 

Cracker a slice of bread and butter, he moved 
over to the window and sat down there. 








' been there an hour when Stapleton Caveall 


Dull as he was at books, in one point he was 
not to be deceived. 
It was Malcolm Gordon, indeed, and he had 


came: home, under the pretence of ‘talking of 
business with Jacob Brierly, but, as a matter of 
fact, he womversed most to ida on some: 
generallttepics. 

They had met often before, and talked much 
together, but prior to that afternoon neither had 
seenthe other’s better side—there had always 
‘been something half-hidden or wholly cuiaseleds | 
Wilftida maintaining much of her acquired 


amd Malcolm playing more the part of 

pamper er courtier than a lover. 
mvniye | on a ground where the cold com- 
bets appeared st Sanie” bovi-—Malooloa | Se 
place, ap at their best—. m 
hamdsome and winning, with a gentle way of 


‘threw off all the hard shell of her training and 
was as open as an unsaphisticated girl verging’ 
on womanhood ought tobe. 

Malcolm's business talk extended no farther’ 
‘than a declaration of his having a seatiin his 
counting-house which Jacob Brierly would ad- 


is past. She was surprised to find a young girl 
there standing by the window looking out. 

The rustle of her dress disturbed the intruder, 
who, turning round, showed a pale, pretty face 
tighad upon it the sadness that ought not to 
havecome to one so young, if e’er it came at all. 
She was not more that seventeen, with a slight, 

cefulaigure well set off bya plain black dress. 

| Tie ony ernament she wore was a gold locket 


cuspaned youn her neck by a piece of narrow 


einer: miss,” she said, “ mother 
said Iicould come here and dust the dressing- 
‘table without being seen, and 
“ Don't go panies —t ” said Elfrida, who, 
esowe know, was wery womanly with those of her 
“@ome here and let me look at you.” 
She pe ncaa the girl’s wold, unresisting 
tend and Grew ther:towards her, “so you are Mrs. 


eer 


Elfrida’s heart, vine 


~@ibtinguerenen?” 

Amie.” 
“Well, Aamie, 'want you and I to be friends. 
Come, sit Gown by me 
But the girl F -tere back .and put her hands. 
jion ber face, trembling. 
‘Don’t speak so kindlyto me. Don’t,” she 
said, “you would net.do«o if you knew my 


oHamow: ‘wilittle, guess@ Tittle, and you must. 
me more,” weplicd Mitrida, “10 not fear, 
= T am wot your\ judge. What is in this. 


a #7 if youilénse——” 
“Ney, chili, off with iti, Never wear the 


i — resemblumee of aifalise man about you. 





” 
“Tt-suits us admirably,’ Witrida hastened to 
say. 

“ Granted,” he said, with a smile. “ But busi- 
ness is and must be the first consideration. I 
shall want Mr. Brierly to attend toa great many 
things up at the West End.” 

“No, no,” said Elfrida, shaking her head in 
a bantering way, “you cannot impose upon us 
any further ; here we must remain, at least for 


a time. We have promised Mr. Caveall we 
would do so.’ 
“Oh, of course,’ said Malcolm, slightly 


changing colour. He was strong in mostthings, 
but love has a sad undermining effect upomithe 
nerves, and jealousy soon shows its head. “He 
lives here I remember. He has been kind to 
you ?’ 

“Very, very kind.” 

* He is a thorough good fellow.” 

It wasa great admission to make under the 
circumstances, even with the little constraint he 
could not quite suppress. Dlfrida understood it 
and would have liked to have put ‘him at ease on 
the score of Stapleton being a rival. But how 
could she do so? What was she to Malcolm or 
he to her—as yet? Moreover, she had resolved 
that while she was poor she would wed no man, 
so she allowed him to go away with a heavy 
clog upon his heart. 

«You need not come too early to the counting- 
house,” he said to Jacob Brierly, as he was 
leaving; ‘the real business of the day does not 
begin before eleven.” 

This was scarcely true, the real business of 
the day, the downright hard work, was nearly 
over by that time, but when generosity prompts 
a white lie who will harshly censure the man 
that utters it ? 

After another look at his watch he tore him- 
self away and went out of the house just as the 
eve was coming on. Stapleton, through the 
blind, watched him go down the street slowly, 
like a man who is deeply thinking, and strug- 
gled, happily with success, against the tempta- 
tion to curse him as the author of his woes: 

When Maleolm was gone Elfrida, without:a 
thought of poor Stapleton, went up quietly to her 
room to indulge in sweet and dangerous reverie, 





“He of all men,” he muttered, “ Malcolm 
Gordon, has her heart, if amyone has.” 


one of the many boons we have when young—roses 


vgside the imageand the reality as things. 
4 What isd weme ?” 
“Sir Chasles. ton.” 
“ May Dilook wt ‘this 
‘bowed/her hitly, and Elfrida, 


whe “had drawn her into a chair by her side, 

the lockét. It contained the porirait of 
a handsome man of about twenty-two years of 
age. 

“So,” said Elfrida, with a smile, “this is Sir 
Charles Warrington.” 

«Yes, miss.” 

“What liars men are. I know this man by 
anothername. May 1 keep this locket? Don’t 
stare at me, child. The man is nothing to me, 
never was or will be, but I have a fancy for this 
toy. Itis not good for you to wearit. I had 
better keep it. If your mother misses it say I 
have it.” 

“My mother has not seen it,” said the girl; 
“T only wear it when [ am alone; you—you may 
have it if you promise not to destroy it.” 

“What fools men are,” said Elfrida, softly,. 
“how little they know or care to know of us. 
The rascal whose image I have here chuckles 
over his cunning in having deceived you. He- 
has thrown away a treasure. Now, Annie, we 
must be friends. I must ask your mother to let 
me have you with me when Mr. Brierly is 
away.’ 

“How good and noble you are!” said Annie,. 
passionately, clasping Elfrida’s hand. “I had 
no hope of kindness from anyone save my 
mother again. How could I do so with my 
load of shame ?” 

* Your load of shame ?” interrupted Eifrida. 
«‘The shame is this creature’s,’’, she tossed the 
locket contemptuously.on the table asishe spoke, 
‘and he will lose’ no friend by it. Why should 
you mourn over it? Forget him—forget the 
past—begin a new life.-The time may come: 
when all the blame of a sin shall not rest unon 
the woman. Let us hope and pray for it.’ 

The girl was sobbing now, an. overcharged 
heart was relieving itself by tears. Elfrida 
stroked her hair tenderly, drew her to her breast 
and kissed her: 

«If women were more true to women,” she 
said, ‘if they would unite to spurn the wrone- 
doer instead of the wronged, there would be 
less wailing in the world. It is the grate we 
give to man that makes him what he is~prond 
of the misery he wreaks upon us. Brand him 





of thought that fade when the summervof life 
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ways. Dry your tears, child, and think no more 
of the past.” ; 

“TI will try to forget it,” said Annie, look- 
ing up through her tears, “ and give my life to 
you.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 
Oh! love is what it is— 
Like nothing else im all the universe, 
So there is nuught it can be likened to. 
To those who know it, patent ; put to those 
Who ne’er have known it, indescrivable. 

Two days afterwards Miss Steelson arrived, 
and Mrs. Draper, glad of a crowded house, gave 
up her own room to her, and went to rest her- 
self in a curious cocked-hat-shape chamber, the 
builder had made in the roof, and hitherto only 
used for the stowage of boxes, trunks and odd 
lumber. 

Miss Steelson had grown old. She had 
reached the three-score years allotted to man, 
but was hale and active‘as ever. 

Jacob Brierly, eighteen years her junior, 
looked the elder of the two. His hair was not 
so white, but he had more wrinkles in his face. 
He lacked Miss Steelson’s power of keeping 
sorrow and trouble underfoot. 

The housekeeper was the same as she had 
ever been, a deferential, trusted servant, and 
nothing could make her take up the position of 
an equal and a friend. 

Elfrida endeavoured to establish it, but failed, 
as might be expected. 

The housekeeper was proof against every 
shaft of courtesy and kindness, insomuch that 
she would recognise nothing that did not re- 
cognise her to be what she had ever been—a 
dependent. 

Of course she took charge of the catering de- 
partment, and ere she had been two hours in the 
house Mrs. Draper yielded to the superior spirit, 
and entered into a state of vassalage that re- 
lieved her of many cares attendant upon ruling 
a household, and gave her a wonderful insight 
into the true art of domestic expenditure. 

The kitchen became Miss Steelson’s sitting- 
room, and whenever Jacob Brierly or Elfrida 
rang she answered the bell. On being expos- 
tulated with she asked as a favour to be allowed 
to have her way, and she hud it. 

On being consulted by Elfrida about some- 
thing to do she was not so prompt as usual. 

‘I should like to think it over fora day or 
two,” she said, and Elfrida, very little loth 
to put off the beginning of labour, consented. 

Annie, who had become a devout worskiper 
of Elfrida, did not at first like Miss Steelson, 
but the acquaintance of a day changed the 
current. of her thoughts, and. they were soon 
friends. Ere a week was out she believed in 
a latest lodger as thoroughly as her mother 

id. 

Miss Steelson was thinking all that week and 
nothing came of the notion of going into busi- 
ness; but ether things of vast importance were 
enacted under. the simple roof. 

Malcolm Gordon came almost daily, generally 
coming back with Jacob Brierly and staying 
each time a little longer than before. 

One afternoon, at the latter end of the week, 
he came earlier andalone. He was with Elfrida 
fora quarter of an hour, and went away with 
a livid face. . 

While these meetings were taking place very 
little was seen of Stapleton Caveall. He had 
renewed his acquaintance with Miss Steelson, and 
they occasionally exchanged a few words, but 
his other friends saw little of him. He became 
later and laterevery nightand soon His return was 
delayed until all were in bed. LElfrida heard 
him stagger upstairs and knew the painful 
truth. He had been drinking. 

The next night—it was the night following 
Malcolm Gordon’s afternoon visit—she told 
Jacob Brierly that she. wished to sit up alone, 
and he, always obedient. to her slightest ex- 
pressed wish, retired early and left her. Miss 
Steelson had gone up before—Mrs. Draper 
and Annie followed soon after—and Elfrida was 
alone. 








It seemed a. long watch from ten till twelve, 
but she did not desert her post. With the 
door of the room a little ajar she sat patiently 
waiting for Stapleton’s return, killing the time 
with tatting and listening to the various noises 
in the street—now the shriek of inane drunken 
laughter, now the cry of an angry. woman, and 
anon the terrible roar of a distant street brawl. 
These sounds made her a little nervous, but 
she kept to her post,.and at half-past twelve he 
came stumbling up to the door. 

With an uncertain hand he tried to insert 
the latch key into the lock, and after listening 
to several failures Elfrida took up the lamp 
and went into the narrow hall. Putting the 
light:down upon a chair she opened the door, 
and they stood face to face. 

There were signs of drink upon him in the 
shape of a battered hat, flushed face and rum- 
pled hair, but the sight of her sobered him 
instantly. Had one from the dead suddenly 
stood in his path he could not have been more 
startled. 

“ Come in,” she said, “here into this room, I 
want to speak to you.” 

He followed her in with a hang-dog look upon 
his wretched face, and stood just within the 
room with his hands clasped behind him anda 
dogged air about him like an overgrown, naughty 


Oy. 

She could have smiled at any other time, but 
her heart was very heavy that night. 

“Where have you been all the week?” she 
asked; “‘ we have seen nothing of you.” 

“T have been—enjoying myself,” he replied, 
in a voice hoarse and cracked and strangely 
unlike she had’ heard from his lips before. 

“Enjoying yourself ?’—he winced at the infi- 
nite contempt expressed in the two words— 
“ enjoying yourself by sinking below the brutes ? 
What is the meaning of it? Why have you 
suddenly fallen into such degradation ?” 

He could find no answer, but looked at her 
sheepishly, and was, as a spectacle, doubly 
ludicrous ; but she could not have laughed at 
him if the wealth of a nation had been her 
reward for doing so. 

« Don’t you know that it pains me to see you 
standing here in this condition? Have I not 
burdens enough without your putting this upon 
me ?” 

“Tt can’t matter much to you,” he muttered. 

“But it does matter I tell you,” she says, 
imperiously; “just as we had become true 
friends and you were such a help to me in 
many, Many ways you must needs go and do 
your best to destroy my peace.” 

He ‘had his answer, although it cost him 
something to give it. Ina stuttering voice he 
blurted out : 

“When you are married to Maleolm Gordon 
you won’t worry about me.” 

“T didn’t worry about you as you call it,” 
said Elfrida, very erect and more imperious than 
ever, “‘but I expected better things of you 
I say. And let me tell you not to be so quick 
in jumping at conclusions. Iam not going to 
marry Malcolm Gordon or anybody else that I 
know of.” 

He looked up quickly, and saw what she said 
was true.. There was perhaps little need to tell 
him more, but she told him what happened 
that day. 

‘*He was here this afternoon and asked me to 
be his wife, and I refused him.” 

** Why, you love him, don’t you?” asked Sta- 
pleton, with almost unpardonable bluntness. 

“TI refused him because Ido not choose to 
marry,” said Elfrida, “and it is no business of 
yours whether I love him or not. All you have 
to do is to be better than you have been and not 
add to the troubles of my life here.” 

It wasa high-handed way of treating him, 
but it was natural to him and just the sort of 
thing to bring him down. He was humbled 
and ashamed of himself. He told her so, 
frankly, and promised not to disgrace himself 
any more. 

“Good night, then,” she said, giving him her 
hand, “and. mind you keep your word.” 

He touched her hand, gratefully, and was 
going out when a question occurred to him. 


“I suppose,” he said, “ he is not coming here 
any more ?” 

“He? Who?” Elfrida asked, with the blind- 
ness to a query only a woman, and a young one, 
knows how to successfully assume. 

** Malcolm Gordon. Whoelse could I mean ?” 

«There is-‘no reason why he should stay away 
entirely, but whether he willcome or not remains 
with himself. Good night.” 

The answer was not so satisfactory as it might 
have been, but he knew it would be unwise to 
press for a better, and took himself off in a 
state of mind and heart difficult to analyse. 

There is a little satisfaction in hearing of the 
fall of a rival, but it has its dark side unless it 
is followed by the assurance of your own suc- 
cess. 

There was nothing in what Elfrida said to 
lead Stapleton to hope good things in his own 
behalf. 

But it was something to think that Malcolm 
Gordon had been floored, and he went to rest 
tolerably happy, registering all sorts of vows 
that he would be a good boy for ever and 
ever. 

It has long been asserted and accepted as a 
general truth that every woman is in heart a 
match-maker, and only those who have no op- 
portunity to exercise the art do not try their 
hand at it. 

Every rule hasan exception, but Elfrida was not 
the one in the rule of match-making, for ere she 
slept that night she had conceived and arranged 
a plan which, if successful, would assuredly, in 
her opinion, make two people happy. 

Her idea was nothing more nor less than to 
marry Annie to Stapleton. 

In her view, and in the view of many sensible 
people, perhaps there was no reason why it 
should not be soon arranged, and accordingly 
on the following evening she brought them 
together. 

The unsuspecting pair got on very well, 
neither of them dreaming of the working of the 
mind in their common friend. 

Annie’s wounds were too recent to allow of 
being healed off-hand, and Stapleton fancied he 
was far too loyal and true to Elfrida to think of 
another woman. ‘ 

He aspired to make his life one long sacrifice 
for her, provided she did not marry another. 

People may laugh at the dreams of the young, 
but be assured there is always something sterling 
if not noble at the root of their aspirations. The 
paring and scraping action of the world may 
slowly cut most of them down to a mere skin of 
what they were, but it is pleasant to think that 
they do aspire to something deeper and better 
than life generally will permit them to carry 
out. 

The young people did Jacob, Brierly good. It 
cheered him to listen to their talk and kept him 
from brooding over the change in his lot; and 
when a few nights hence Elfrida hinted at going 
to a theatre if Annie and Stapleton would go too 
he was positively delighted. 





He had only once visited a theatre’ himself, 
and then he cared very little about it. The - 
stage at Easterley was not supported by high- 
| class talent, and the play he witnessed was a 
| bitterly bad representation of “ Macbeth,” with 

a drunken Banquo, who was distinctly heard to 
luse abusive language when desired by the 
| usurper to * Avannt and quit his sight,” and 
he ppplied to the assertion that his “ bones were 
| marrowless” by giving the lie direct. 

Jacob Brierly therefore elected not to go, but 
Miss Steelson, on being asked by Elfrida, con- 
sented, just as she would have done if desired to’ 
do anything in the ordinary way, without a 
murmur of dissent. Stapleton got an order for 
a box at the Standard Theatre, and one night 
he and the three women went together. 

Only a few short months ago Elfrida had sat 
at the opera with the eyes of half the house 
upon her. Now she sat at an East End theatre 
crowded with an audience very different to that 
she had been accustomed to, ignoring her 
entirely. Her presence there excited no more 
comment than that of Mrs. Isaac Israel, wife of 





the ready-made clothes man in Shoreditch, who 
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sat in the next box drinking whisky and water 
out of an unmistakeable physic bottle. 

It was in one sense a coarse scene, but she 
did not despise it. She was learning to be less 
censorious of people who have few worldly advan- 
tages, feed on common food, and have no more 
manners than they can pick up as they hurry 
along the road of life. Even a big, red-faced 
man who sat in his shirt-sleeves in the middle 
of the pit and passed all the time between the 
acts in drinking the health of a friend in the 
gallery, who was also red-faced, and drank to 
the other in return, only amused her. 

She was astonished at the nature of the play. 
It was “ As You Like It,” and commanded the 
rapt attention of the audience, who—with the 
exception of aman in the upper boxes who was 
very drunk and disapproved of everything until 
he was turned out—never missed a point. 
Acting and scenery were both good, and the 
whole thing most enjoyable. She quite forgot 
the match-making business, and failed to watch 
the peogren of the couple she had brought 
together. 

She, however, lost nothing, as they made no 
progress at all. Love-making was at present 
far from the minds of both. Getting them 
together was about as trying a task as driving 
two unbroken colts the first time in harness. 
Elfrida did not see that they did not move an 
inch, but fidgeted about, talked a little, and 
kept apart as much as the size of the box 
would permit them to do. 

Whether Miss Steelson guessed Elfrida’s pur- 
pose is not quite certain—at all eventsshe gave 
no sign, but sat with her imperturbable face 
quietly drinking in the beauties of our greatest 
poet as the dry earth takes in the falling rain. 
It was long, long ago since she last saw a play 
—she could scarce remember it. 

Some people are remarkably full of vitality. 
Tne hair may blanch, the roses on the cheeks 
wither, the limbs lose their strength and grace, 
but they do not grow old in the true sense of 
the word. And these are generally your quiet, 
undemonstrative people, who say so little and 
think so much, holding in their hearts a wealth 
of emotion of which you and I and the world 
know nothing. People wonder at their 
enduring strength, and why it is they linger so 
much longer here than others, not knowing 
that it is this reserved: warmth that keeps their 
body from decay. 

When the affections—the flowers of our lives 
—are withered and dead the breaking up of the 
tree on which they bloomed is not far distant. 

The play ran on, and the andience stayed it 
out to the last word. There was no unseemly 
rising and putting on of cloaks, talking and 
pushing their way out during the last half of 
the last act, as you may see at every theatre 
where the “ better classes” set a bad example 
in this respect. But as soon as the curtain 
fell the spell was broken, and the pit and gallery 
emptied itself like a lock when the sluice-gate 
is raised. 

Elfrida and her party went out into the street, 
where all was seemingly riot and uproar. Men 
and boys, and women too, pushed their way to 
and fro shouting for friends mixed in the 
crowd, or bawling out invitations to eat or 
drink, and for awhile the “ belle of the season” 
was jammed in a seething mass of lower 
humanity. 

The multitude appalled her. She felt as one 
suddenly fallen upon by a strange and almost 
savage people. To her the cries around were 
the yells of angry men and women, who drank 
and fought and made the night hideous with 
their shouting and screaming. She feared 
some outrage, and felt her brain swimming, 
when Stapleton drew her arm through his and 
dragged her out of the crowd across the 
coad. 

Miss Steelson and Annie followed close 
behind, and they were soon in a comparatively 
peaceful spot. 

* It’s all new to you,” Stapleton said, “ and 
you are alittle overcome. We had better have 
a cab home.” 

A four-wheeler is not a tempting vehicle, 
but Elfrida was glad to get inside one to escape 








the horror of a long walk between the noisy 
district of Shoreditch and Fenchurch Street, 
whence they originally intended to take 
the last train at midnight. Five minutes in 
the thick of the noisy crowd—harmless enough 
if she had only known it—had brought back her 
hatred and fear of poverty in its full force. 

«I can never live among these people,” she 
thought, “ it will kill me.” 

There was little or no conversation indulged 
in on the road home, mainly owing to the 
horrible rattle the cab kept np from beginning 
to end. Every wheel creaked, every board of it 
groaned, and the windows rattled like a weaver’s 
loom. No man or woman with nerves could 
have gone the journey without imbibing 
for growlers a hatred that would never die. 

Home at last, and Elfrida the first to alight 
after Stapleton found the door open and Jacob 
Brierly standing there without his hat. By 
the light of a lamp she could see he was 
dreadfully pale. ‘ 

«* How wrong of you, dear,” she said. ‘ You 
are not well, and yet you wait for me by the 
door with a mist in the air.” 

“Come into the back room a moment,” he 
answered, ‘“‘ I—I—have something to tell you.” 

**Good or bad ?” 

“It is very unexpected, and it is good. 
You must be strong. I thought he was dead, 
but he is here.” 

‘Who is it?’ asked Elfrida. 
enough to bear anything.” 

“ Elfrida,” said Jacob Brierly, “are you 
strong enough to meet your father? He 
is in our room waiting for his child, whose 
very face is strange to him.” 


(To be Continued.) 


“Tam strong 











FACETIA. 





REWARD OFFERED. 


Tue gentleman who was wrapped-up in him- 
self and directed by his landlady to Victoria 
Station must have gone wrong, as he has not 
since been heard of. —Punch. 

THAT’S GOOD. 

Ara meeting of the Grammarian Society it 
was resolved: 

«That that ‘that,’ that that member placed 
after that other that, is redundant, and 
that that ‘that’ be accordingly expunged.” 

—Punch. 

DancERous OBSERVATION FOR AN IRISH 

LanDLorp.—* I’m game !” —Punch. 


Tue Evropgran Concert (just now).—A 


* Concert Stuck.” —Punch. 
Tue Truty “Great Unparp.”—The Irish 
landlords. —Punch.: 
AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 
PROFESSIONAL TEMPERANCE ORATOR: 


“ Waiter, have you got any soda-water ?” 

Barman: “ Yessir, plenty, sir. <A bottle of 
soda, sir ?”’ 

P. T. O. (ostentatiously): “A bottle of soda- 
water, please; and’’—(sotto voce)—“I think 
you can put a glass of brandy into it !” 

—Punch. 
A CARD. 


A section of the British Association at Swan- 
sea was entertained with a paper on “ The Re- 
quired Amendments of the Marriage Laws of 
the United Kingd»m,” read by Dr. Ace. If Dr. 
Ace treated this interesting subject ina suitable 
spirit, he has entitled himself to be described as 
the Ace of Hearts. —Punch. 


NO POLITICAL QUESTION. 


Q. Way was Mr. Gladstone during his cruise 
like an itinerant tinker ? 
A. Because he was travelling “onthe mend.” 


—Punch. 
Tenant Riaut.—The farmer who pays his 
| rint. —Moonshine. 





“None of your jaw,” is what the bather said 
when the shark tried to scrape an acquaintunce 
with him. ’ 

Ir is sad to think that so many well-meaning 
and naturally joyous spirits are compelled to go 
through life without owning a steam yacht. 


“THE MOST DISTRESSFUL COUNTREE.” 


Brivext: “ Baby’s looking well, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan.” 

” Mrs. Muniican: “ So it ought, bedad. Shure 

it’s a lucky child. It isn’t ivery baby that has 

the good fortune to be born the same noight that 

its father shoots his landlord and cuts off the 

agent’s ears.” —Fun. 
THE ORANG-OUTANG. 

Ir appears that the meaning of the name of 
this stranger is “the man of the jungle.” 
Knowing the ferocious habits of his tribe, let us 
hope that “if he be a jungle-man he will 


(not) behave as such.” —Fun. 
Lostne Game.—Hares and rabbits. 
— Moonshine. 
A Supine Scatz.—An Alpine ascent. 
—Moonshine. 
Graczs or Styiz.—Professional beauties. 
— Moonshine. 
Tue Barrister’s Hymn.—Brief life is here 
our portion. —Moonshine. 


New Name ror Mrs. Propeers anp Her 
FELLOW-GROWLERS.—The cab-fare sex. 
—Moonshine. 


«Tus Lesson oF THE Session.”’—It took the 
rufous ‘‘ Globe,” the other evening, a pink 
column and a half to draw “The Lesson of the 
Session.” Wecan do itinsevenwords. ‘“ Tne 
Lesson of the Ses:ion” is— The Session ought 
to have been Lessen-ed.” —Moonshine. 

ON BOARD A CHANNEL STEAMER. 

AxsErt (who is going up the Rhine, and 
thinks it well to be a little beforehand with the 
language): “‘ Well, dear, Wie befinden sie sich, 
now ?”” 

Anegtina: “ No, not very—only a little. 

—Moonshine. 


Rowing men pin their faith to the dictum 
that three heads are better than one. They 
have a pair of sculls besides their own. 

—Moonshine. 


SavInG aT THE Wrone Enp.—Advertisement 
hoardings. —Moonshine. 


A Sicut ror THE Gops.—A hungry man 
carving wood. —Moonshine. 


USEFUL TO KNOW. 


We understand that an eminent medical prac- 
titioner in New York City finds, after a most 
elaborate calculation, that, if Dr. Tanner sur- 
vived a fast of forty days, any person with a 
normal constitution will outlive one hundred 
and sixty-eight years and four days upon bread 
and milk alone. ‘’Tis simply,” he philosophi- 
cally remarks, ‘‘a case of proportion.” 

—Judy. 
SOMETHING LIKE A RIDDLE. 


Wary is an Irish cabin after an eviction like 
that confounded cochin china that crows so loud 
in the early morn? Because, don’t you see, it 
isa shanty clear. Eh? —Judy. 


HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE? 


Ir is very strange but it is, nevertheless, an 
incontrovertible fact that the deepest dyed, 
reddest of red republicans has no objection to a 
good sovereign. —Judy. 

WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

Tux figure gentlemen most admire is the 
“ figure” at the banker’s. The figure ladies most 
admire is—their own. —Judy. 

VERY ODD. 


Ovr young ladies of the period are, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged, very, very extravagant ; 
and yet, strange anomaly though it is, everyone 
of the dear creatures strives her utmost to make 
—Judy. 


her waste as little as possible. 
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Tue Onty Sort or JET THAT IS NOT 
Buacx.—A gas jet. —Funny Folks. 

A Kwnave-at Drmonstration.—A fiendish 
attack by pirates. —Funny Folks. 

“Courtine a Suinz.”—Getting on the shady 
side of the way. —Funny Folks. 

TEA-CUP TIMES. 

Tue “ Standard” gives an account of a duel 
with tea-cups. We presume they were loaded 
with “ gunpowder.” —Funny Folks. 


Sone ror aN ANTI-PARNELLITE.—“ Let Erin 
re-member.” —Funny Folks. 





BRIDGED BY HIS LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
“ Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawil,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., fc. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
AT Last! 


Oh, but the glory, found in no story, 
Radiance of Eden unquench’d by the Fall; 

Few may remember, none may reveal it, 
This the first first-love, the first love of all. 


For a moment Rosalind’s heart sank when 
she recognised as Ned Milstead the man who 
was making his way towards her, then with a 
feeling of desperation that was born of terror 
she assumed the outward appearance of a 
courage which at the moment she was far from 
possessing, and set off to walk back to the hotel 
with an air of apparent unconcern. 

Every step that she took brought her nearer 
to the man the very sight of whom she loathed 
almost as much as she feared him. 

She affected not to recognise him, and thus 
hoped to pass without a word ora glance. But 
Ned Milstead was not to be thus ignored, par- 
ticularly when he thought himself safe to 
speak, and he now stood in her way boldly and 
confronted her. 

“ Miss Rosie,” he said, in a sentimental tone, 
with his hand upon his heart, “Miss Rosie, 
I’ve waited for this hour for years. I adore the 
ground you tread upon; I envy the breezes that 
kiss your cheek. Behold me, the humblest of 
your adorers, at your feet.” 

And so saying, Ned flopped down on both his 
knees in an attitude that was infinitely more 
comic than graceful. He tried to clutch her 
hand or her dress as he thus threw himself be- 
fore her, but Rosalind, stepping hastily aside, 
= looking at the man with supreme contempt, 
said : 

“How dare you talk to me like this? Are 
you mad? I refrained from complaining to 
anyone of your abominable impudence in writ- 
ing to me, because I thought you must be out 
of your mind, and that when you came to your 
senses you would be sorry for what you had 
done and go away quietly, but if you ever dare 
to annoy me again you may depend upon it you 
will suffer severely for it.” 

And she was turning away when he held up 
his hands in an imploring attitude and in the 
same absurdly sentimental tone exclaimed : 

“Suffer for it? Is not my wounded ’eart, is 
not my wounded feelin’s sufferin’ enough? Oh, 
you cruel Rosie! ’arder than the nether mill- 
stone, more dangerous than the cruel quick- 
sands, listen to me for once, let me plead my 
love with you—hear me! oh, hear me!’ 

, And he had closed his eyes and was holding 
ap his hands and looking more like a new con- 
vert at aranters’ prayer meeting than anything 
else, as he ) ox for a reply, when a woman’s 
laugh sounded mockingly upon his ears, and he 
emery | opened his eyes and looked about 





Just turning the point of rocks, and the next 
instant out of sight, he caught a glimpse of 
Rosalind with a tall man by her side, and close 
to himself stood Rosalind’s maid, laughing till 
the tears ran down her cheeks at the grotesque 
and utterly ridiculous 5 ig wo he presented. 

is young person had been won over to 
place his note on her young mistress’s dressing- 
table, and also to hide herself behind the rocks 
for a few minutes while he urged his suit, but 
the flattery and trifling presents she had re- 
ceived were not sufficient to spoil her enjoyment 
of the groom’s discomfiture. 

“Get up, do!” she said, still choking with 
laughter, “and don’t make a greater fool of 
yourself than you can help, and don’t come to 
me any more with your lies. Miss Rosalind 
thinks no more of you than she does of the dirt 
under her feet.” 

And so saying the woman set off ata rapid 
pace to overtake her young lady, who had, 
meanwhile, found a protector. 

This was no other than Sir Christopher 
Drake. 

Rosalind was almost running in her anxiety 
to get away from Ned Milstead, when she came 
face to face with the baronet, who was looking 
for her. 

“Miss Redesdale!’ he exclaimed, in affected 
surprise. 

“Yes,” she replied, slackening her pace. ‘I 
have missed my maid in some way or other, 
and a man has frightened me.” 

“A manP Surely not Lord Oaklands. I 
met him just now looking like the very devil— 
I Beg your pardon—looking anything but 
angelic.” 

“Oh, no! Lord Oaklands and I have quar- 
relled, but it is his groom who has frightened 
me so.” 

“His groom >” angrily. ‘ Shall I horsewhip 
the rascal ?” 

“Oh, no, pray don’t—and also I beg you 
won’t mention it. I think it more than probable 
that we shall leave Scarborough to-morrow, and 
then I shall not meet either Lord Oaklands or 
his servant again.” 

“Ah! I hope you willsoon come to Scotland, 
and that you will pay my sister and me a visit 
when you do go north.” 

“T don’t know, everything will depend upon 
Aunt Mabel’s temper. Ah! here is my maid 
coming after us. Wherever have yuu been, 
Gray ?” 

«On the sands and among the rocks, miss.” 

“It is very singular that I could not see you.” 

“T was tnere all the time, miss, and I saw you 
come to the point and meet Sir Christopher 
Drake.” 

“ Well, we are going back to the hotel now.” 

Then the young lady walked on with the 
baronet, while the woman followed at a discreet 
distance. 

Lady Mabel, watching them from one of the 
windows of the hotel, felt her lips grow white 
with rage. 

Lord Oaklands had gone to seek her niece. 

She had watched him go—had watched him 
come back again alone—but she noticed that he 
looked angry and excited, and that, meeting 
Edith Bellford and her mother, he attached 
himself to them at once. 

. Shortly after this Mrs. Bellford might be seen 
walking alone in the hotel gardens, and still a 
little later Miss Edith might have been observed 
with a brilliant ring upon her finger, which, 
with much repressed exultation, she was showing 
to her mother. 

Having seen all this, and having drawn her 
own conclusions therefrom, Lady Mabel was not 
much surprised, though she was beside herself 
with rage, when Rosalind came to her, pale but 
very resolute, and said: 

« Aunt Mabel, I have refused Lord Oaklands. 
Am I to remain with you or am I to seek a home 
with some other relative ?” 

Lady Mabel was somewhat taken aback by 
the girl’s tone, and she asked, more gently than 
she had thought possible under the circum- 
stances: 

«* Why have you refused him ?” 

“Because I don’t like him—because he is 


a 


overbearing and dictatorial. He had the inso- 
lence to imply that I ought to be very grateful 
to him for proposing to me, and that I was 
insane to refuse him, as though any woman who 
had an atom of respect for herself would accept 
any man who proposed in such a way.” 

Lady Mabel bit her lips to keep back the 
taunts that rose to them. 

After all it was useless quarrelling with her 
niece ; the girl could not be driven. 

Beyond this there was the conviction in her 
own mind that it was too late. 

From what she had seen she felt assured that 
Lord Oaklands had come straight from Rosa- 
lind, and had proposed to and been accepted by 
Edith Bellford there and then. 

Her ladyship said as much to her niece as 
soon as she could control her temper sufiiciently 
to make a moderately calm comment. 

And Rosalind replied disdainfully by repeat- 
ing his lordship’s words on the subject. 

“* Well, as we have nothing more to stay here 
for, I think we may as well go away to-day,” 
remarked Lady Mabel, thoughtfully. 

«Where are we to go?” asked Rosalind, her 
fair brow gathering into a frown. “Am I to 
go with you?” 

“Of course. Whom else should you go 
with ?” 

The girl made no reply to this, but a second 
or two later she inquired: 

“Where do you propose going, aunt ?” 

“To the Cardwell-Greens in Scotland. Then 
we shall go to the Bracknells.” 

* You are not going to stay at Sir Christopher 
Drake’s place, are you ?” asked the girl. 

“Why? Do you mean to accept him if he 
proposes ?” asked the matter-of-fact widow. 

“No!” decisively. 

«Then we won’t waste time by going there,” 
was the reply. “He isn’t the style of man that 
I care about myself.” 

The consequence of all this was that Lady 
Mabel Marmion and her niece, and Mrs Bellford 
and her daughter, went away from Scarborough 
within a couple of hours of each other. 

The two latter ladies went first, their sole 
motive for leaving being their unwillingness to 
announce the sudden engagement, lest some 
remark as to Lord Oaklands’s motive for pro- 
posing might be made by Lady Mabel, and, as 
his lordship was likewise anxious to get away 
from the vicinity of Rosalind, they all three left 
Scarborough that very afternoon. 

“If they are not married within a month 
they will never get married to each other,” 
remarked Lady Mabel, astutely, as she watched 
Mrs. Bellford, her daughter, and Lord Oaklands 
enter the carriage to drive to the railway 
station. 

They had none of them said good-bye, though 
their cards were brought to her ladyship when 
they were safely out of the way. 

“On the polite fiction that we were out 
driving,” remarked Lady Mabel. “But it is 
quite as well as itis. That house of cards must 
collapse; and without him the women are no 
earthly use to anyone. ” 

Rosalind made no comment. 

She felt hurt at Edith Bellford’s palpable 
indifference to herself, after all her protestations 
of friendship, and though she was relieved to be 
thus rid of Lord Oaklands it still hurt her 
vanity to think that he could propose to another 
woman within the same hour that he had offered 
his hand to herself. 

But she had notime to give way to these 
thoughts and feelings. 

Once more she and her aunt were on the 
wing. 

But this time they were going really to the 
country, and would, she hoped, leave all the 
vexation that beset her town life behind. 

Vain hope ; we can fly from places, but we 
cannot fly from ourselves nor from our destinies. 

Two days after the scene on the beach at Scar- 
borough found Lady Mabel and her niece the 
guests of the Cardwell-Greens. 

They were Scotch cousins of our heroine. 
Very, very far-away cousins it is true, still, as 
one of the Cardwells had some generations ago 





married a Redesdale, they claimed kinship on 
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this ground, and Rosalind, when she had been 
here afew days felt as free and as happy as she 
had done long, long ago at South Hall. 

But Iam not going to describe her life with 
her Scotch kinsfolk, it was a healthful, breezy 
life, full of calm enjoyment and good.temper, of 
wading through heather knee deep, of visits to 
magnificent scenery and of unconventional 
pic-nics, and some few ‘more conventional 
parties. . 

I have so much to tell and so little space to 
tell it in that I must pass over all minor events 
and just speak of one important circumstance 
that occurred during this visit. 

Rosalind had been with her Scotch cousins 
more than three weeks when one day Mrs. Card- 
well-Green, with her four daughters, her three 
sons, her husband, and Lady Mabel Marmion, 
and our heroine, were invited to go for a couple 
of days to Blair Ennys, the seat of Lord 
Ennys. 

“We are a large party,” laughed Mrs. Card- 
well-Green, “and I’m told there are a good 
many guests already staying at Blair Ennys— 
among them is Lord Taxtub, who was in ‘the 
last Ministry, and I want to make friends with 
his lordship, for I am told he takes a great inte- 
rest in young men, and I’m sure he couldn’t 
find a more promising politician than my Dun- 
can.” 

Lady Mabel, unheeding Mrs, Green’s maternal 
pride in her brood, glanced sharply. in the direc- 
tion of Rosalind. 

Lord Taxtub’s name recalled the memory of 
another person who had been conveniently for- 
gotten by her ladyship of late. 

If that very objectionable young man should 
by any mischance be in Scotland at this time, 
and, worse still, if he should be a guest at Blair 
Ennys, then Lady Mabel felt that it would be 
her duty, as the aunt of a marriageable niece, to 
do him all the mischief in her power. 

But Rosalind never turned to her aunt, and 
she might not even have heard the name; but 
her cheeks looked suspiciously bright, and her 
eyes glistened like twin sapphires under her 
beautiful lashes. 

At the last moment Lady Mabel made a 
desperate effort to keep Rosalind at home. 

She had no desire to go to Blair Ennys her- 
self, indeed she preferred remaining where she 
was for the time, so she suddenly developed an 
excruciating attack of neuralgia, and pleading 
that it was quite impossible for her to leave the 
house, requested Rosalind to remain at home to 
keep her company. 

But Mrs. Cardwell-Green would not hear of 
such a thing. 

She talked pretty plainly to her ladyship 
about the selfishness of the suggestion, said 
that her old nurse would be better than half-a- 
dozen girls under the circumstances, and disre- 
garding Lady Mabel’s subsequent assertion that 
she was so much better that she would be able 
to join the party, the energetic hostess insisted 
that her ladyship must not run any risks, but 
must remain at home under Nurse Wilson’s care, 
and finally, with many injunctions to her to 
avoid coldand draughts, Mrs. Cardwell-Green 
and the rest drove away without her. 

Thus it happened that Lady Mabel was caught 
in her own trap, and Rosalind, for once in her 
life, was free. 

But our heroine was very silent all the way to 
Blair Ennys. 

She had no reasonable ground for hoping to 
meet Harry at the castle, and yet she almost 
felt that he was there. 

Lord Dunmow had written to her since she 
had been in Scotland, and his letter had been 
full of praises of his friend Harcourt. 

Among other things he had written was the 
following sentence: 


“Lorp TaxtTus is sure to take good care of 
Harcourt’s interests, he seems to regard ‘him as 
a favourite son, and never will go anywhere 
on a visit without hin” 

This sentence was in the girl’s mind as she 
and her cousins drove up to the castle door, and 
almost the first person she met upon entering 
the house was Harry Harcourt himself. ‘i 





He stepped forward to meet her with repressed 
eagerness, but beyond a pressure of the hand 
there was nothing to tell even each other that 
they were more at heart than mere friends. 

Mrs. Cardwell-Green was ezonadingty anxious 
to know who our hero was, and how long Rosa- 
lind had known him, and when she learnt that 
he wasa sort.of very distant connection by mar- 
riage she was very gracious indeed to the young 
man, and cordially invited him to her house. 

But the sometime lovers could say very little 
to each other, for they never seemed to be alone 
for three minutes together. 

And‘yet people appeared to know all abont 
the state of their feelings—or at least some 
people did—Lord Taxtub for instance. 

He paid Rosalind a great deal of -fatherly 
attention. He spoke to her of Harry in the 
warmest terms of admiration, and he seemed to 
imply that a union between her and his protégé 
would give him great satisfaction. 

All of which was very flattering, but still 
Rosalind felt that the way before her was by,no 
means straight or even. 

Seeing Harry hour after hour, hearing his 
voice, feeling in her heart that his eyes rested 
upon her with a tender love-light in them that 
they never.-had for any other woman, Rosqlind 
felt all her old clinging love and dependence 
upon him revive, andshe began to. realise that 
her choice had been made when she had dismissed 
Lord Oaklands. 

Yet she was not happy. 

It seemed as though the shadow of some 
great calamity were closing in upon hex, she 
could not tell from what quarter it was coming, 
but she felt the chill of it.nevertheless. 

And, meanwhile, the second and last day of 
her visit to Blair Ennys was slipping away, and 
though Mrs. Cardwell-Green invited Harry to 
come on avisit to Cardwell House, he could not 
avail himeelf of her invitation at present, and 
he had not had an opportunity tosay one word 
to Rosalind in private. 


«He means to wait until he is rich and dis- }. 


tinguished,”’ she thought, sadly, “‘and_ by that 
time I shall be old, or what is worse they will 
haye driven me into a marriage with somebody 
else.” 

And as she thought these thoughts she heard 
a footstep crossing the library floor, and, looking 
up, she saw Harry by her side and she knew that 
they were alone. 

No need for many words to pass between these 
two. 

A glance, a word, atouch of the hand, then 
their lips met in one long, warm, passionate 
kiss. : 

The love that had been first kindled in their 
hearts when they were children was still the 
strongest feeling there now that they had grown 
to perfect man and womanhood. 

“And you do really love me, Rosie?” he 
asked, clasping her lovely form in his arms and 
looking with adoring fondness upon her sweet, 
blushing face. 

“Yes,” she replied, slowly and _ timidly. 
« But I never knew how much I loved. you until 
I thought you had forgotten me.” 

Forgotten you, my darling?” in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

“ Yes, for Lady Hilda,” she whispered, hiding 
her face on his shoulder. 

‘* Foolish pet, it was you who drove me to her 
side. But there must be no further misunder- 
standings between us, darling. I want to ask 
if you will wait tillI can offer you a position 
that you will not be ashamed to accept.” 

“Yes, Harry—but ” 

« What is it, dearest ?” 

“It isn’t the position—itis you I want.” 

** And you would really:marry me as I am 2” 
he asked, while a glad flush suffused his hand- 
some face. , 

“ Perhaps I might if you were to ask me,” she 
replied, shyly. 

At which he caught her in his arms again and 
kissed her rapturously, and called her by every 
endearing epithet he could think of, before he 
aid : ; 

“My own darling, I must not take advantage 
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of your love, Ina few months I believe my 
position willbe greatly improved,'then I shail 
dare to take you.at your word, and claim you 
for my wife.” 

“And I will. wait,’ she replied, trustingly, 
* but do you wish me to tell Aunt Mabel about 
our engagement, Harry ?” 

«« Just as you please, my dear. I will write to 
all your friends. and,to mine and tell them of 
my great happiness, or I will say nothing 
until we are about to be married. It is for you 
to decide. We plighted our troth at South 
Hall some six or seven years ago, and now 
the congratulations of our friends cannot make 
us dearer to each other than we are, nor can 
their opposition divide us.” 

“Then I think, Hazry,I would. rather say 
nothing abont.it till we can get married,” said 
the girl, thoughtfully. « Aunt Mabel is 
sure to lead mea dreadfulilife when she knows 
it.” i 

“Poor darling. Wouldn't ,you be happier 
at South Hall than with your aunt? You know, 
dearest, how fond my mother and the squire are 
of you.” 

“Yes, Iam often more than half tempted to 
gotothem. If Aunt Mabel become rezily un- 
bearable I shall go there.” 

“Or if you are in any difficulty or danger and 
Iam not near at hand you will go straight to 
my mother, dearest, won’t you? Promise me 
that.” j 

«I do promise,” was the reply. 

Then a hurried embrace followed, for foot- 
steps were heard outside the door, and a second 
or two later Lord ‘Taxtub, with a great deal of 
unnecessary noise, came into the room. 

A glance over his spectacles told the astute 
old peer how matters stood between these two, 
but he was far too good a diplomatist to let 
them.see that he observed anything unusual. 

He hada bundle of letters and-telegrams in 
his hands, and he looked:as excited as his secre- 
tary had ever seen him. 

“You want me,:my lord?” asked Harry, 
rising and looking in surprise at the newly- 
arrived missives, 

«Yes; we must. start for London to-night; 
Parliament is unexpectedly dissolved, we have 
not an hour to lose, you. must take Dame For- 
tune at the flood or she’ll:leave you stranded in 
the mud. You will wish us good fortune, Miss 
Redesdale, won’t you ?” 

*¢ With all my heart,” replied Rosalind, hoping 
that her flushed face would be attributed to the 
excitement of the news. 

“That is right, there is no sharper spur for a 
man than the hope of winning a lady’s 
favour.” 

Then the old statesman walked $ut of the 
room, leaving Harry to snatch one more kiss 
before he followed. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SOWING THY WIND. 


Base in his nature, base in thought and deed, 
Hateful beyond all things that creep and crawl. 


Two months have passed since those’ vows 
were plighted in the library at Blair Ennys. 

Lady Mabel has been kept in blissful ignorance 
of the meeting between the lovers, for her affec- 
tation of neuralgia was followed by a very-real 
and severe attack of rheumatism, and by. the 
time she had recovered Lord Taxtub and: his 
interesting secretary had completely passed ont 
of Mrs. Green’s mind. 

Rosalind and her, aunt are now at Bracknell 
Towers, the guests. of the Earl and Countess. of 
Bracknell. 

A cold, proud, reserved woman -is the eoun- 
tess. 

Scrupulous to a fault with regard to her ex- 
ternal duties asa wife, holding her position 
with dignity and even with grace, yet she is 
cold assnow and hard as marble; her eye never 
seeks that of- her husband lovingly, her hand 
never clasps his with clinging affection, their 





lips have not met for years, and though theyllive 
under the same roof for wany months of each 
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year, they are, at heart, as much divided as 
though an ocean rolled between them. 

There had been faults on both sides—as there 
always are in such cases. 

She had been exacting, he had been careless, 
then she became jealous, and losing her judg- 
ment in her anger she had seemed to give him 
cause for jealousy. 

After this there followed explanations. and 
recriminations resulting in a permanent breach, 
and then these two people settled down to lead 
their lives, side by side, without any sympathy or 
even friendship between them to make the bond 
that bound them tolerable. 

That a husband under these circumstances 
should give daily offence to his wife, and in her 
opinion outrage her—if she cared enough for him 
to be interested in anything he could do— 
was but natural,and Lady Bracknell still writhed 
cunder every fancied sli and unpremeditated 
insult as though her .estrangement.from her 


husband had a 
Lady Mabel Manmion;knewaill' the: details of 
dy Bracknell’ whem they. 


this wretched storys. 

She had known: Tiady 
were both young, anilithereforejitwas ratheras:| 
old-friends than as mereaoquaintances that these 
twowomen met. 

Even: to Rosalind - the-ceuntess: thawed a 
= she had. known. the-girl’s mother, and’ 
t Was: some BO and- winning: 
in our lovely caiaaiinegs might well “Sauna 
won the heart ofia.colder-womanithan Lady 


Bracknell. 

Indeed, «the cons@iousness of ~and of 
being loved:iaditmpartediamew and charm 
to Rosalind Redesdale. 


A..certainamaunt offrestiiiness had come 
-over-her heart,.ai restétiness: that made. itself: 
apparent in all henwondsandiactions,. 

The doubt and uncertainty that beset mest 
unmarried women with regard to their future 
were hers no longer. 

If Harry and she lived they would one day 
become man and wife. Of that she felt as- 
sured. 

He certainly would not change, and she had 
faith enough.injherself to believe that she would 
be equally, constant. 

With this consciousness of reciprocated love 
in her heart,,she did all that was in-her power 
to avoid attracting admiration. 

She could not, however, hide herself altogether 
from the sight of men, and, as to see her was to 
admire her, she did not, even here, escape 
suitors, 

Since the rejection of Lord Oaklands Lady 
Mabel, with more judgment than she was ac- 
customed to exhibit, had abstained from urging 
the necessity of an early marriage upomher 
niece, and the girl had thus been left pretty 
much to her owh devices. 

One man’s attentions she could not refuse 
while she lived in his house, and this was the 
Earl of Bracknell. 

Very cautiously and carefully did the earl order 
his words and: ways. 

He was not sure of himself, he was still less 
sure of Rosalind, and he was more than half. 
afraid of his wife. 

He had never been a good. man,,and his passion 
for this innocent and lovely girl had made him 
utterly and completely unscrupulous, and un- 
principled. 

Put into plain, unvarnished words what. he 
wanted to do was this: Prevail upon Rosalind 
to elope with him, then induce his wife through 
some of their mutual relatives to seek.and ob- 
tain’a divorce, and thus enable him to manry 
the girl whom he would have disgraced and dis- 
honoured. 

Such was his desire and his fixed intention. 

But it was plan more easily framed than 
‘put in execution. 

The success of it depended on two women, and 
one woman is often enough to produce orto 
merne a revolution—to say nothing of a scan- 

L 


most horrible death that could have been de- 
vised rather than become his victim and’ ac- 


‘ Rosalind, to begin with, would have died'the | 





And Lady Bracknell would have starved or 

would have spent the rest of her days in linger- 

ing torment sooner than have voluntarily given 

him the chance of taking another woman to 

reign in her stead. 

So Lord Bracknell’s plans regarded dispas- 

sionately did not look promising, butowe areall 

apt tosee thingsas we wish them to be, not as 

they are, and Rosalind’s gentle amiability led 

nim to deceive himself into the belief that she 

loved him. ; 
There were many guests at Bracknell: Towers 

besides Rosalind and her aunt. 

Hunting, dancing, and every possible amnse- 
ment that a country house can afford in the 
winter were called into requisition to afford a 
houseful of visitors abundant occupation, and 
with the greatest desire possible to spemd. most 
of his time in Rosalind’s. company Lord Brack- 
nell could not manage it. 

Moreover;. since his attentions had! become 
more marked than.was:quite pleasant, our hero- 
imevyhad devoted herself to Lady Bracknell, and: 
‘could very:seldom be found unprotecbediby the 
ypresence.of.either her hostess or her aunt. 

All) this-exasperated his lordghip and oftem 
«wade himmorose and irritable, more particularly, 
so with. his.servants. 

But Lady Braeknell:did not hunt. 

Neither-in these. latter days did Lady Mabel 
‘Marmion, and) Rosalind, who was a. splendid 
‘-horsewoman, could not always:find a reasonable 


— foreremaining at home when, other 
ies, married! single, followedi «the: 
hounds. 


It was on one of these occasions when lier 
aunt-and her hostess were both at-home, and. 
drone  elgr Orage ane seer 
very Tomgh comntry,, that she foundiahe- ; 
strayediarray from: the rest of her partys. 

Just: 'as:she -~was looking abont,, wondering 
what direetion/she bad better take, her:horse 
stumbled: threugh putting its foot in a rabbit 





“ Be quiet, will you? our day of reckoning is 
come; I shan’t have the chance of getting you 
all to myself in a hurry again, my lady, if I let 
this pass now; you’il not scorn my love after 
this day I warrant.” 

And he caught her in his arms and tried to 
pollute her fair cheek by pressing his own foul 
lips to it. 

But Rosalind struggled so desperately and 
shrieked so loudly that conquering her by force 
was by no means an easy matter. 

Moreover, Ned Milstead was not a big man, 
and, further, he had formed no intention of 
hurting Rosalind, but only meant to frighten 
jher with the view of inducing her to yield to his 
‘proposals. 

“ Will you be quiet and listen to: me?” he 
asked, while he grasped her fair handssavagely. 

“Help! help! help!’ was her only-reply. 

With a savage oath the brute tried:to throw 
her upon the ground. 

But she struggled with all the strength of 
desperation and despair, shrieking all,the time 
maadly for help, and the man could not gag’her. 

The horses became frightened and snortediand 
plunged about, and the one that Ned had ridden 
finding himself free and uninjured leaped the 
hedge»and set off back to his stables at a 
swinging gallop. 

This incident made Ned pause to swear, and 
once again. Rosalind!s shrieks rang through the 
air. 

Her cries were: answered; close at hand too, 
jand the nextinstant there was a crashing among 
the branches;.and: Lord Bracknell’s horse, with 
~ ne master in the aan scrambled eons the 

edge to: withima: few: paces.of: where the poor 
girl andiher-assailantistood. 

Ned. relaxed" his: hold: and’ tried) to ran, but 
before he could take: a dozen: steps lis master 
had him firmly by-the neek- and’ was;-shaking 
him as a terrier might shake a rat. 

Bosalind’s bleeding lip and torn gloves and 





hole, and though she saved herself from being 
pitched forward, something almost worse than 
a fall had happened—her horse was lamed. 

Her first natural impulse was to dismount, 
but then she coald not tell what to do, for her 
long skirt forbade the idea of her walking any 


leave the poor animal without someone to attend 
to it. 

There:was a five-barred gate close at hand. 
She climbed this, looked about eagerly, and 
some fields,distant she saw a groom—evidently 
one of the Bracknell servants—on horse- 
back. 

She waved her handkerchief, but he did: not 
see her. 

Her voice, ifshe screamed her very loudest, 
could not reach him. 

Suddenly she remembered alittle gold whistle 


hastily put it to her lips and blew a long; shrill 
note. 

The man paused. 

She. blew again, then.she waved her handker- 
chief frantically, and the next instant she saw 
that he had seen her and was galloping in her 
direction. 

Nearer and nearer he comes. 

She has descended from the top of the gate, 
and. she is standing patting the neck of the 
lame horse, when the man rides up, and with 
a careless glance. at him she,says : 

««T have met with anaccident; is Lord Brack- 
nell near at hand ?” 

«‘No, Miss Rosie, there’s nobody near you but 
me,” was the reply. 

Then she looked round with surprise’ and 
horror and saw that the man whom she had 
| signalled to her aid was Ned Milstead. 

For a moment her heart sank, but her courage 
did not desert her. .. 

She lifted the whistle to her lips and blew 
shrilly again and again until the ruffian sprang 
from. his saddle, snatehed. the whistle, together 
with the watch, and chain, roughly from her 
hands, cutting her lip and making the blood 
flow as he did so, while he exclaimed, with a 





complice. 


coarse oath : 


great distance ; and, besides, she did not like to | 


‘9 $ ~‘tih | 
which she wore on her watch chain, and she | 


hat clearly showed that her condition was due 
to violence and not to accident, and her agitated 
words of terror and relief conveyed to the jealous, 
| excited mind of the amorous peer a conviction 

that she had only just escaped the most horrible 
| outrage. j 

In any other case he would never have thought 
of taking the law into,his own hands, but would 
| have held the miscreant till assistance came and 
| then have handed him over to justice, 
| Butnow he could not control himself. 
| His own unavowed and illicit passion for 
| Rosalind made him fiercely jealous of every other 
man who looked upon her, and it goaded him to 
madness to know that this coarse, brute had 
dared to offer her personal violence. 

At that moment the two men had. both) des- 
cended to the level of the brute creation, and 
the peer was in no wise superior, except in 
animal strength, to the groom. 

But that superiority in such a struggle as this 
was all important. 

And beyond the mere question of bone and 
sinew, Lord Bracknell held a strong, stout 
hunting crop in his hand. 

With the stern, deliberate action which only 
intensified passion and rage at a white heat 
can give, Lord Bracknell calmly and coolly ad- 
justed his hand in Ned Milstead’s collar so as to 
nave a good, firm grip of the raseal, and then, 
grasping the hunting crop in his right hand, he 
began to belabour the ruffian with hard, swing- 
ing, pitiless blows, well laid on with all his 
strength. 

Ned Milstead was a coward at heart, and 
never, under any circumstances, could have been 
a Stoic. ° 

Before the first blow cut him he had begun 
to yell, and he certainly had abundant cause for 
yelling by the time his lordship had finished 

‘with him. 

The first members of the hunt who appeared 
upon the scene after Lord Bracknell’s arrival 
found Rosalind upon the grass. more dead than 
alive, but still not quite unconscious, 

They could see the lame horse with the lady’s 
saddle upon its back with its fore foot half lifted 
and evidently in pain, but the most actively 
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conspicuous figure in the scene was Lord 
Bracknell holding Ned Milstead with one hand 
while he thrashed him savagely with the hunt- 
ing crop he held in the other, as though his own 
life depended upon the number and vigour of 
the blows. 

At first the stragglers from the chase of the 
fox who came on the spot did not attempt to 
interfere. 

The man was Lord Bracknell’s own groom, 
and had very probably been impertinent or in- 
solent to the young lady. 

But when his lordship showed no sign of 
pausing in his hard work, and when the groom 
was certainly getting terribly punished, several 
gentlemen stepped forward and began to ex- 
postulate. 

“There, Bracknéll, let the cur alone, you’ve 
given him enough ; you'll tire yourself out. 
What has the lout done ?—lamed the horse or 
insulted the lady ?” 

“Both, I believe. I found him trying to kill 
her; and see he has robbed her. But there, let 
the brute go.” 

And with a final cut his lordship flung the 
quivering wretch on one side and then began to 
wipe his heated face. 

The evidence of robbery which he had pointed 
to was Rosalind’s gold chain, that hung sus- 
pended from the watch which Ned had hastily 
thrust into his pocket. It must be admitted 
that he had snatched away the chain not with 
a view of stealing it, but to deprive Rosalind of 
the whistle attached thereto, but of that Lord 
Bracknell knew nothing. 

“Do you mean te hand him over to the 
police ?” asked one of the gentlemen of his 
lordship. 

“No,” was the reply, “I have paid him, and 
he can go.” 

“Then you had better take the lady’s watch 
away from him. I don’t suppose shewants to 
make him a present of it.” 

“The servants can see to that,” he replied, 
and he gave orders accordingly. 
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[AN IMPUDENT RASCAL. ] 


Then a spare horse was obtained for Rosalind, 
and the party rode away, leaving Ned, bruised 
and groaning, upon the ground, a couple of 
servants being left to look after him, and carry 
out Lord Bracknell’s orders respecting the re- 
covery of the watch and preventing the return 
of the offender to Bracknell Towers. 

“Here, get up, will you?” said one of the 
servants, giving him a rough push with his 
foot ; “ we ain’t a’going to carry you, we don’t 
consort with footpads.” 

“I ain’ta footpad,” groaned Ned. “ Hugging 
a woman, if she is a lady, ain’t being a foot- 


“There, stow that; we’ve heard enough of 
your sentimental clap-trap in the stable before 
to-day. All the grand ladies are in love with 
you, ain’t they? A pretty object you are to be 
in love with. Haw! Sa ! haw !”” 

The loud horse laugh that followed was more 
wounding to Ned’s feelings than the bruises 
upon his body, and he sat up, his face tear- 
stained and mud-stained, but with a terribly 
vindictive expression upon it, as he said: 

“You may laugh, but ’twould have been 
better for her to have taken my love than what 
she will get, and, as for my lord as wants her 
when he’s got a wife of his own, I’ll break every 
oy in his blessed body afore I’ve done with 

e.” 

But his fellow-servants were not inclined to 
attach any weight to his threats. 

A beaten man will always bluster, particu- 
larly when his conqueror is out of hearing. 

What struck these men was the comic 
element in the affair. 

According to his own account Ned was a very 
terrible lady-killer. 

Hundreds were the tales he could tell of his 
astonishing success with the fair sex, and 
many were the presents—secretly bought with 
his own money—which he would sometimes 
exhibit as proofs of his successful intrigues. 

Not that the men servants believed him. But 





some of the women did, and this was more 
exasperating than if they themselves had been 
deluded. 

So now they revenged themselves upon their 
prostrate rival by sneering atall his pretensions 
and joering at him without mercy. 


“ 


specks this isn’t the first licking you’ve 
had, my beauty,” laughed one of the men. 

“And ’twon’t be the last by a long way, will 
it, beauty ?” jibed another. 


“If you’ve paid for all your kisses at this 
price don’t envy you,” sneered the first 
speaker. 


“Nor I neither,” chimed in the second. ‘“ But 
just hand over Miss Redesdale’s watch, will you? 
and thank your stars that we’re under orders 
to let you go to Old Scratch your own way 
instead of taking you to the nearest lock-up.” 

So the watch was taken possession of, and 
Ned was left alone to his reflections. 

And meanwhile Rosalind, in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion, was taken back to Bracknell 
Towers, where the countess and Lady Mabel 
put her to bed and lavished every possible 
attention upon her. 

When questioned about the outrage to which 
she had nearly been a victim she gave all the 
particulars and circumstances save one. 

She did not say that Ned Milstead had known 
her in her childhood. 

Her only motive for suppressing this fact was 
that the story was such a long one, and that 
the telling of it would involve the mention of 
Harry Harcourt’s name. 

So she left this part of the tale untold, though 
she cordially agreed with Lady Bracknell in 
wishing that Ned was safe in the charge of the 
police. 

“T feel sure we have not seen and heard 
the last of him,” she said to herself in terror 
as she closed her eyes that night. ; 

She certainly had not, neither had Lord 
Bracknell. 

(To oe Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


“A LeTtTeR for you, Miss Lilian,” and the 
mature and well-bred servant who was the sole 
domestic in that humble home handed the 
missive on a small waiter to her fair young 
mistres$. 

In truth it was not for Miss but for Mrs. 
Deloraine, but then the elder lady was a con- 
firmed invalid, and exceedingly nervous and 
helpless to boot, and all that arrived in the 
shape of calls or letters of whatever kind was, 
as a matter of course, taken to the young daughter 
of the house. 

In the present instance the missive in ques- 
tion was of an ominous character, written and 
endorsed on the large blue paper which is the 
favourite medium of communication with busi- 
ness men, and the few lines that covered the 
page when Miss Deloraine opened it had an 
ugly air of legal formality in their penmanship. 

Lilian’s dark grey eyes were bent on them 
with a pained, eager look, that spoke of deep 
cause for distress and ° 
_ It was a plain proof that’ there was a skeleton 
in the house, and no doubt there was ample 
reason for such uneasy suspicion in the home of 
the widow and daughter to those who were ac- 
quainted with their small means of subsistence. 

Dr. Deloraine had been a physician in good, 
nay, in high practice, and Eitan, their only 
child, had been brought up in luxury and 
trained with all the expensive accomplishments 
and teaching which money could procure ; and 
the frequent use of her father’s carriage, and 
visits to the opera and to the theatres, and a 
peep into the world in which her parents moved, 
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[A TERRIBLE ACCUSATION. ] 


had accustomed the young creature to an at-' 


mosphere of refinement and of pleasure, though 
her tender age prevented her from any regular 
mixture in the society which crowded the 
fashionable physician’s house. 

But, suddenly, Dr. Deloraine died, of heart 
disease—all unexpected, even by his practised 
skill—and then the crash came. 

It was an old and familiar story. 

There had been too lavish an expenditure— 
lightly earned money, lightly expended, or lack 
of oversight over the large household, a loose 
mode of keeping accounts, and thus, when the 
end came, all was confusion and ruin and 
dismay. 

Lilian, barely eighteen, was compelled to take 
the reins of management from her delicate and 
sorrowing mother, and a wretched exposure of 
the truth awaited her first initiation into real 
and practical life. 

What a change for the tenderly brought up 
and petted girl, after the last obsequies had 
been performed. There she sat in her deep 
mourning attire, that so unconsciously set off 
her golden-haired, fair beauty, her lips sad- 
dened into a pensive melancholy, all unlike 
their usual joyous and arch brightness, her dark 
grey eyes bent in thoughtful consideration on 
the statement and documents by which it 
was confirmed, and her graceful head resting 
on her hand in utter desolation of grief and 
despair. 

But she was too unselfish a nature to yield 
to such useless sorrow. 

Her mother must be assisted and protected, 
her father’s debts must be paid, and the small 
remnant that was left used as thriftily as 
possible for their future needs. 

All this had to be done, and all this, so far 
as in her lay, did Lilian do, with the assistance 
of her father’s lawyer. 

But when all was over, and a tolerable cal- 
culation made as to the future, it was found 
that about one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum might remain for those who had been 





used to an expenditure of almost as much per 
week. 

“TI must do something. I can earn money. 
I can teach,” was the girl’s first idea, and she 
carried it out, so far as was possible at her age 
and in her position. 

She gave lessons in French and music and 
drawing, in all which she was thoroughly 
versed; she even added to the limited means 
by an occasional attempt at needlework. 

But still when all was done the receipts were 
but small, for such labour is but ill paid, and 
Lilian was young and could not command the 
better terms of more experienced teachers. 

Thus a year had passed, and Mrs. Deloraine 
was beginning to recover from her loss and to 
get accustomed to a mode of life of which she 
at any rate felt comparatively little of its cares 
and anxieties. 

And Lilian, too, was settling into something 
like contentment, though her expressive face 
was touchingly altered in its air and the gay 
brilliancy of her mien was subdued to a sweet 
and gentle thoughtfulness, quite in advance of 
her age and alien to her real nature. 

Such was the state of the little household at 
the time when the ominous letter was given 
into Lilian’s hands of which mention was made 
at the beginning of the chapter. 

The girl read it with dismay, and no wonder, 
for it brought threats and alarm in its contents. 
It ran thus: 


“ Mavam,—As the executor of the late Dr. 
Deloraine, I beg to inform you that if the sum 
of sixty pounds, due to me from his estate, 
being balance of debt for carriage supplied by 
me in exchange for another, parted with by your 
late husband, is not paid within a week from 
this time, I shall instantly take proceedings to 
enforce the same, as I consider the delay in 
settling the account has been extremely repre- 
hensible. Your obedient servant, 

«‘ CHARLES LEADBEATER.” 


Lilian sat panic stricken at the demand 
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which she knew it was absolutely impossible to 
meet. 

Then, with the new habits of business that 
had been fostered in her by mecessity, she 
hastened to the little secretaire: im»which the 
documents belonging to her father’s estate were 
deposited in hopes of findingwemeeeipted account 
of this same claim. But in vain. 

The papers were all endorsedsand docketed 
and tied up, but Mr. Leadbeater’s:mame was not 
among them. 

It was singular that it shawidinet have been 
found among the unsettled’ papers, after her 
father’s death, but she couldienly aceemnt for 
that by the fact-that it musthawesheen;ftom her 
own remembrance of distamt date, probably 
destroyed in the careless habits ofithe,aceom- 
plished but umbnsiness-like 


In any case there was no, : to show, 
nothing that eonld prevent action: taken 
by the impatient creditor, andipeor’ was 


in despair. 

She had no:means of m six peunds, far 
less: sixty, inthe time specified),andiyet,.if she 
failed; there would, inall probability, beaseizure 
ofall their goods and chattels: amdiconseanent 
breaking up ofttheir househokii. 

What was.to be done? 

Lilian could only think of one aliance of 
escape. 

She had a. set of pearls, the lagacy: of a god- 
mother, and perfectly apart from the: property 
ofiher late father. 

They: had not been sold, mexfrom the 
advice of the lawyer that the 


would fetch would probably be dissipated in 
the general stock, and that it would! therefore 


be fanjwiser to-retain themas a. relic of the: past |) 


and small but certain oe i 

™ Now the timeseemedito ived. If 
would fetch, either as security om-on. sale), # suf- 
ficient sum to defray this man’s cleim they 
would do good service in the way intended in 
their retention. 

But it would need great consideration and 
care how to accomplish this, and Lilian was fain 
to start off on one of her engagements without 
having in the slightest degree managed to 
arrange, even in idea, the way in which she 
should accomplish her purpose, and it was cer- 
tainly one proof of her self-control that she was 
able to do her duty to her pupils. even amidst 
the distraction of her thoughts, 

It was a matter on which she dared hardly 
consult their faithful Judith, lest it might 
meet with remonstrances from the worthy 
woman or else be alarmed and weakened by 
representations. of the difficulty of her plans. 

Her only way would be to ascertain herself 
the most likely place for parting with her 
valuables, and then attempt the yet more for- 
midable mission of disposing of and bargaining 
for their price. 

It would be most formidable, but it must. be 
done, and Lilian had suffered and gone through 
so much that she never dreamed of avoiding this 
fresh trial. 

One or two days elapsed without her being 
able to accomplish her purpose. The days were 
either too fully engaged, or else her mother’s 
state of health would not allow her to leave her 
save during the necessary period of absence. 

But, on the third morning after the receipt of 
Mr. Leadbeater’s letter, she set off determinedly 
on her unpleasant errand. 

She wandered abont the’ purlieus of Ken- 
sington and Notting Hill for some time without 
geuccess. 

It was a weary chase as she went along from 
one shop to another, entering with faltering 
steps and timid voice as she hinted, fearfully, 
her errand. 

But in vain. 

Either a gruff refusal or a suspicious inquiry, 
that yet more effectually stopped any further 
attempt, greeted her again and again, and she 
was about to give up the attempt in despair 
when her eyes fell on a shop apparently devoted 
to the sale of second-hand jewels, and this 


should keep |. 


appeared to her a more likely channel than she 
had yet discovered 

She entered with a braver attempt at coolness 
than she had yet been able to essay, and her 
voice, if low, had more steadiness in it than she 
had managed in former times. 

She drew from her pocket the precious jewel 
case and presented it to the attention of the man 
who was standing behind the counter. 

‘* Will you be so kind as to look at'these jewels 
and tell me what you could give me for them 
either in advance or in purchase?’ she said, 
softly, opening the spring of the,anse as she 


spoke. 

It was a man of sharp ‘and. a@some- 
what broad, a wn face she: addressed, a 
face that at once spoke of keen:self+preservation, 

self-indulgence. 


andalso of as careful 


‘solent look at Lilian before he 
inspect the jewels, andithe girl was: now too; well 
accustomed to the suspicions. ways.of these men 
not to comprehend toewell.its:meaning. 
«“Whose.are these pearla?” he.asked. 
«They are. mine.” 


wasscaroely in. keep 
it might :~ with the: costly jewels inher pos- 
——* rather singniar* 
these pearls.are of value, and: Dam donbtfulas 


to my in buying-them,,iffIi were-at.all.in-. 
clined todo so,” : 

# Cam you. —e Tam ng you @ 

that am. a. thief?” said e girl, 

with I i sed pearls 


moth they ie iegay. unsiaptlienaiesloneamnaasiitinn 


than lessened by- the ins 

« What do you want for thess ‘pe he asked. 

«‘T had rather have money advanced on them. 
I might some day be able to.redeem them,” she 
said, her beautiful eyes meeting the look of the 
man unflinchingly. “I want topay.a debtof sixty 
pounds, that is why I have brought them.” 

He was about to reply when a gentleman 
came in the shop, followed by a splendid 
Newfoundland dog of unusual size and beauty, 
whom the man appeared to know, for he 
instantly turned from Lilian to attend ‘to 
to him 

«What can I have the honour. of showing 
you, Mr. Forsyth?” he asked, in a tone very dif- 
ferent from that which he had used tothe young 
applicant for the temporary loan on her pro- 
perty. 

« Well, I wanta ring,” said the gentleman, 
“if you haveany really worth looking at. [have 
a wedding present to give, and I should like 
something handsome, and yet I don’t care to 
spend any exorbitant sum. Perhaps you" have 
one that may meet my views.” 

“I think I have an unusually good collection, 
Mr. Forsyth,’ returned the man, with a smile of 
satisfaction. “I have no doubt I can please 
you in the matter.” 

And he immediately brought out a: drawer 
with several handsome and valuable rings in con- 
fused profusion,.as appeared:to Lilian, though 
each one was donbtless as: familiar totheir owner 
as the pearls with which she was parting were 
to herself. 

Mr. Forsyth at once began.a minute inspec- 
tion of the sparkling trinkets, and selected a 
few, which he laid on the counter and ‘tried in 
turn on his own hand. 

Meanwhile the Newfoundland had’ pushed 
himself between his master and Lilian, rubbing 
against her dress and placing his head under 
her hand:in coaxing familiarity. 

She was exceedingly fond of dogs, or, indeed, 
of most living pets, and she returned the canine 
admirer’s attentions by caressing him kindly, 
while she strove to retire as much as possible 
from the transactions going on between the 
tradesman and his customer, and by degrees 
she did shrink into as remote a corner‘as could 








well be squeezed into by her slender form, while 
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Bruno still kept his post between his master 
and herself. 

At length the choice was made; Mr. Forsyth 
had hesitatediseme time between two of almost 
equal claims to admiration, and the shopman 
retired toa short.distance to give the selected 
ornament a final’*mub up” and make out the 
invoice. 


“TI should like ee acked, so as to 


send off safely,”” syth, turning 
to the man as: Cr stood aiid railed desk. 
“It will be bethardone: by: yom thamme.” 

Then, takingya: direations were 


carried out, he a gy me the fair 
young creature;, whem had already 
singled out as scene tiiinadlie 


“I must apologise: for ‘k “you. waiting. 
Will Lear at **-he saa, hastily 
and. offering. 


courtesy,. for she was weary and exhausted, and 
more so, perhaps, im mind thamin bedy:. 

A very*few* minutes eoncludad’ the: imsiness 
betweer the gentleman and thertradesman, and 
then Mr. Watson turned onceeganaingans 
applicant. 

>. miss,.let us see whatreart be:done;” he 
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Recent: 
nae explained ber object. 


Watson, after awnenewed 


a on Taree neem Ah - sm trinketey,*¢I am a 
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much and more: ask. But it)is quite 


an experi ‘the setting ia by no 
. egg 9 Ba tosellithem 


aaa eres I will tell you what I 
aes what "a ask, says. _ 


nNedeem them within 


that. ime, all tne al walland go Tf not, I shallsell- — 


heart hounded for-the moment 


Her father’s name, her mother’s home, were 
saved, and at a comparatively small sacrifice to 
herself. 

So she gladly aecepted- the offer, all unaware 
that the jewels were.well worth a-hundred or 
more pounds, and Mr. Watson, no.doubt, had a 
shrewd suspicion that she would not be able to 
take them out of this species of pawn in the 
specified time. 

Her name and address were duly given and 
the agreement signed for.the time that had been 
stipulated. And then the money was paid, and 
Lilian gladly left the shop, and even allowed 
herself the unwonted luxury of a conveyance 
home, both to save time and ease her exhausted 
frame, 

Still, when she had reached her home and 
begun to reflect on what had bean done, a 
natural pang seized her. 

Nothing but.a miracle could enable her to 
redeem. her jewels, and she felt that this'.sole 
relic of the past was gone, this token of a kind 
and generous sponsor's affection—this remnant 
of what might, what ought to have been her 
position and her life. 

“Tam an ungrateful fool,” she said.. “ Yes, 
an ungrateful fool, I deserve to have some 
trouble happen to me for this murmuring, and I 
will strive against it if L can.” 

She lost.no time in writing tothelawyer who 
had been employed by Mr. Leadbeater to 
request him to send without delay for the 
aecount due to him. 

She felt that she should: be thankfal, to. be 
out of the whole transaction, and it was better 
the money. should be. fairly out..of the house, 
since/it was already. doomed to its purpose. 


CHAPTER. IL. 


Tue morning aftewards the card.of this:same 
professional adviser of the coach builder was 
brought to Lilian in her little private room, 
where her home lessons were given and all;the 
supplementary efforts of her busy industry 
carried on. 
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« Mr. Eustace Milner” was.the name on the 
card, and Lilian immediately ordered him to be 
admitted, expecting, if she bestowed a thought 
on the subject, to see a musty, parchment-like 
lawyer, such as might be supposed to be em- 
ployed in such disagreeable business. 

She was somewhat surprised, therefore, to 
meet the well-bred greeting of a young, prepos- 
sessing man, fair, open-looking, and yet witha 
broad brow and a decided mouth that spoke of 
intellect and firmness as well as amiability and 
honour. 

“T have called myself, Miss Deloraine, lest 
some mistake should be made,” he said, in 
clear, manly tones. “I thought it might be 
more pleasant, where a lady was concerned, to 
deal with a principal.” 

“Thank you, so verymuch,” she said, sweetly, 
for the voice of kindness and. courtesy was 
grateful to her, and Eustace Milner’s manner 
had both in striking perfection. ‘ I must ex- 
plain to you that my mother is so much of an 
invalid that Iam obiiged to manage everything 
for her, and she does not even know of this fresh 
claim,” she went on. 

“Indeed. Then I suppose you have all the 
control of the money?” said Eustace, with a 
smile of mingled incredulity and amusement. 

«Ina measure, yes. But this had to be met 
out of whatWwas my own exclusive property,” 
she said. “*We are poor, and I had no idea 
that any such debt as this existed.” 

«Why did you not write or call and say so?” 
asked Eustace. 

“The letter was too peremptory, I could not 
humble myself—perhaps,” Lilian replied, with 
an answering flash of archness that made her 
additionally lovely in her companion’s eyes. 

He lingered still after the business was done. 

Theformidable bill was duly receipted, and the 
produce of the pearls placed in the hands of 
the junior partner of Messrs. Fenton and 
Milner’s firm. 

By afew adroit remarks he managed to draw 
from the girl the little romance of her life and 

the manner in which she was now. managing to 
live on her mother’s small income, and while 
only appearing to generalize on the subject he 
each moment comprehended yet more fully the 
merit and the attractions of oneso accomplished, 
so young, so inexperienced, and yet so wise 
and self-controlled. 

At length he rose to go, but at the instant a 


violent beli-ring was heard, and in a minute more | 


heavy steps and loud voices were heard in the 
hall. ‘The door opened, and a policeman, fol- 
lowed by another individual, entered. 

«Are you Miss Lilian Deloraine, or do you at 
any rate go by that name?” asked the official, 
with a stern air, though his ‘face did rather relax 
as he met the astonished, timid gaze of the 
terrified girl. 

« Yes, that is my name,” she said, gently. 

“Were you at Mr. ‘Watson’s in the Notting 
Hill Road,” returned the policeman, “at three 
o'clock yesterday ?” 

“Yes, I was,” replied the girl, with a vivid 
flush at the idea that the whole truth would be 
made known to Mr. Milner, who still looked on 
with utter surprise at the scene. 

“Weli, it is best to. admit what can’t be 
denied,” said the man, with a half-smile at 
the naive admission, “and it will be as well 
if you answer the next question as candidly. 
Where is'the diamond and opal ring you took 
away with you ?” 

Lilian simply turned rigid with petrified 
astonishment. 

‘“‘T cannot tell what you mean,” she gasped. 
“It is some mistake—some dreadful mistake.” 

“It’s no mistake at all,” returned the police- 
man, resolutely. “There was a gentleman 


— 


> 


thing so terrible,”’ she went on, turning to Mr. 
Milner with trembling lips. “ You do not think 
so? You do not suspect me, do you ?” 

* No, Idonoct,” said Eustace, firmly, stepping 
between her and the policeman. “My good 
friend,” he said, .“‘ I am Mr. Milner, of the firm 
of Fenton and Milner, whom you probably 
know, and you may be sure I would not counte- 
nancea fraud. But I tell you that I am certain 
there is some mistake, and you—who must 
understand these things—can scarcely doubt 
that itis so. Look at that young lady. Look 
around, and say whether,jyou can suppose it 
likely she is a thief ?” 

“Well, perhaps not, sir; but still strange 
things do happen, and this young lady was 
offering jewels to Mr. Watson at the very time 
the ring was lost, so that it does seem not so 
very impossible that she is in the habit of such 
things; and how should she—who, as you will 
confess, sir, has not the appearance of such 
wealth as that—how should she have such 
valuable jewels in her possession? That’s what 
I hold, sir.” 

There was some force in the argument, yet he 
had only to look at the sweet, pure face of that 
lovely girl to laugh to scorn such an outrageous 
idea. 

As well have believed an angel capable of 
sin as think that beautiful and truthful. face 
could covera corrupt and unprincipled nature. 

“ Well, at any rate I am sufficiently sure 
of this young lady’s innocence to protect her as 
far as possible from needless degradation and 
insult,” he returned, after a pause. “ And 
as I presume you will not for a moment 
suspect me of any connivance with crime, 
when the accused lady has only been known to 
me half-an-hour, you will, I believe, accept my 
pledge for her appearance at the right time, if 
no proof of the innocence—in which I trust—be 
forthcoming.” 

Newman—for such was the policeman’s name 
—shook his head. 

“Can’t do it, sir;for, as you must know, I 
have not thepower. The young lady must go 
before the magistrate on the summons that has 
been taken out, and if he likes to take bail it is 
avery different thing, but I doubt it, sir. I 
very much doubt it,” he went on, shaking his 
head solemnly. 

Eustace Milner knew perfectly well that such 
was the case, and he mused silently for a few 
minutes. 

* At least I may perhaps be of some use in 
softening the penalties of the situation,” he 
said, turning to Lilian with a soft, encouraging 
smile. “Trust in me, or rather in your own 
innocence, dear Miss Deloraine, and all will be 
well. I fear you must accompany me to the 
court, bnt only for a brief space. 
will wish to see your mother before you go?” 

“Oh! yes—yes, I must. Yet what can I 
say to her ?” she sighed. 

“Say that you have been sent for on especial 
business that you will explain after; and that 
you hope it may lead to some future good,” said 
Eustace, with a strange smile. 

Lilian thought ita mockery—but yet the 
stranger had already gained such influence 
by his calm, firm, sympathising tone and look 
that she yielded implicitly to his behest, and 
commanded her agitation sufficiently to prevent 
all but a very faint suspicion of the truth from 
crossing the lady’s mind. 

“ Did you say you were going to a lawyer, my 
dear ?” she asked, anxiously. “Have you any 
idea what it can be? Perhaps some sudden 
legacy turned up. One never knows. Is it not 
so, Lilian ?” 

The girl was thankful to hurry away without 





buying rings when you were there, end after you 
were both gone, and before anyone else was in 
the shop, theré was one missing. Mr. Watson 
knew it was too late to take out a summons, 
and he spent. the time in having a thorough 
search made, but in vain, and he does not doubt 
it for a mément that you were the thief.” 

‘** Merciful Heavens !—how dreadful! I! she 
said, indignantly, “Ia thief? It is impossible. 


It is some cruel jest. Noone could believe anr. 


reply. It was so harassing to hear such vain 
| expectations, such delusive hopes, and: yet not 
| venture to correct them. 

Half an hour longer and she stood as an 
{accused thief im the presence of the stern 
| though just and even kindly magistrate of the 
| adjacent court. 
| “He had consented to see her in a private room 
| on Eustace Milner’s urgent pleading as to the 


Perhaps you | 


were all that the eloquence and influence of the 
well-known lawyer could command. 

«Tf you can discover any proof in the mean- 
time I will gladly listen to it and even goso far 
as to dispose of the case in my private room, so 
as to save any public exposure,” said Mr. Du 
Vigne. ‘ But you cannot but confess that the 
case is a most suspicious one. Here is Mr. 
Watson himself, a most respectable tradesman, 
who, I am convinced, cannot be actuated by 
any animus inthe matter. Here is Mr. Forsyth, 
a gentleman of rankand fortune, who reluctantly 
confesses that he saw the ring in question after 
Mr. Watson retired from the counter, while the 
accused herself is perfectly unable to give any 
account of the loss of the jewel. I shall be 
most gratified to have the innocence of so young 
a givl, born and brought up in so respectable a 
station, proved ; but I must do justice.” 

* But you will take bail, sir?” 

“Tf she can find it,for a week. I will no 
longer. If the case be sent to the sessions 1 
shall refuse itthen. The very facts that. make 
the case so sad alsoadd to her guilt. I will 
take two hundred pounds of two sureties each 
and the same from herself.” 

Eustace promptly offered himself as one, and, 
to the surprise of .even the magistrate, Mr. 
Forsyth, the witness against her, joined in the 
bond, and then Lilian was free toreturn to her 
home. 

For a week. 

Only for those brief seven days could she call 
herself a safe and free denizen of her home—a 
companion and support both mentally and 
socially of her fragile, helpless mother. 
« Well, Lilian, what was it after all? Was I 
right? Doyon think anything is likely to 
come of it?” Mrs. Deloraine eagerly interro- 
gated. 

Lilian’s heart was well nigh bursting at the 
query and what it brought vividly to her mind. 
But it was only one more pang, and she said, 
quietly, according to truth : 

“TI cannot tell, dear mother. For some days 
Thad no definite answer—only questions. I 
shall know ina week.” 

Poor Lilian—it was so. 

She would hear her doom in a few brief revo- 
lutions of the sun. 

Each night brought her to the close of one 
more free day. 

Each morning she woke from disturbed slum- 
bers to the consciousness that her time for being 
the inhabitant of a prison was hastening on with 
terrible rapidity. 

It was an agonizing trial to presérve an 
outward composure during that time of proba- 
tion—to perform her usual duties to her mother, 
to give.the daily lessons to her pupils with any- 
thing like zeal and self-possession. 

But it must be done in order to save what 
might, perhaps, be needless distress to her 
mother, and preserve the slender income that she 
was able to make, should, by any over-ruling 
of God’s providence, her conviction be averted. 

Eustace Milner never came during the week. 
Once, and once only, he wrote a few lines of en- 
couragement, so far as his efforts might be 
cheering to her, but he had little else to give. 


“Tr is vain to deceive you, dear Miss 
Deloraine, with false hopes,” he wenton. “ At 
present the only point in your favour is that no 
trace of the ring has been discovered on you or 
in your possession, but where so small an article 
is in question that is only a very nominal proof 
of innocence. If Lread your character aright 
you had rather be told the truth and prepare for 
the worst than be suddenly awakened by a rude 
shock.” 

Such had been the contents of the one missive 
she received, and, strange to say, in spite of the 
discouraging and gloomy warning it contained, 
it did not altogether daunt or depress the heart 
of Lilian Deloraine. There was a balm in that 
concluding sentence that she could not’ have ex- 
plained, even to herself. 

Why was it soothing to her that Eustace had 
taken the trouble, and that he had succeeded in 
reading her nature ? 





peculiarity of the case; but this anda remand 
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. 
sympathy in her trouble. He must have an 
interest in her—a rapport with her; and to 
Lilian’s lone and much-tried heart that was a 
supporting conviction. 

The night before the trial Eustace came at 
an hour when Mrs. Deloraine’s invalid habits 
ensured her being in her room. 

“Alas! I have no good news to give,” he 
said, meeting the inquiring glance of the girl’s 
beautiful, thoughtful eyes—* no, none, I grieve 
to say. I have instituted another search in 
Mr. Watson’s shop—under his surveillance of 
course—and in vain. There is not the slightest 
trace of it, and Iam compelled to acknowledge 
that I cannot myself see where and how it can 
have disappeared.” 

Lilian’s lips quivered. 

This last phrase was the hardest to bear of 
any she had heard—that confession from 
Eustace Milner’s lips that he saw no way in 
which the ring had disappeared—save one. 

“Then you do, you must believe me guilty,” 
she said, sadly. ‘‘I am not surprised.” 

“Would it seem very hard if I did?” he 
asked, significantly. 

** No—oh, no, not hard; at least, it would be 
but natural. I could not think it unkind when 
all is against me,” she replied, in that same 
sweet, uncomplaining tone. 

«Would it not pain you then, Lilian? Yes, 
if Iam not a conceited coxcomb, would it not 
pain you more from me than from others ?” 

Lilian’s colour came slightly to warm her 
pale cheeks. There was something in his tone 
and his look that gave significance to his words, 
that she dared not interpret as she desired. 

“Yes,” she said, gently, “‘ because you have 
been so kind; because it is very, very soothing 
to be trusted under such suspicions,” she went 
on, her voice somewhat failing as the word 
“ trusted” passed her lips. 

**Is it not still sweeter to be loved, Lilian ?” 
he said, with yet more tenderness in his whole 
air. “Is it not the dearest consolation of life— 
in joy or sorrow ?” 

Lilian trembled, literally trembled with far 
more uncontrollable agitation than she had 
displayed in her deep trouble. 

She could not, dared not speak. She dared 
not even seem to comprehend his meaning, and 
he went on, taking her hand in his with a 
gentle, respectful tenderness that could not give 
offence. 

“My much-tried, my noble Lilian,” he said. 
“Yes, may I not call you mine? Sudden as the 
love and the declaration may appear, it is abiding 
and true. There are circumstances that make 
days into months, and it is so with our acquaint- 
ance, Lilian. Your beauty and grace, your 
evident self-denial and courage in adversity 
attracted me on first seeing you, but since then 
[have proved that you are that rare and noble 
creature an unselfish, enduring, self-controlled, 
yet most gentle and loving woman. Yes,I have 
seen it, proved it, as few men have a chance 
of doing with one they love, and this is my 
opinion, my belief; and I ask you now, Lilian, 
can you love me ?” 

The girl was actually dumb with surprise at 
this unexpected avowal. 

Did she disbelieve it? No. 

Her own heart in its sudden throbbings told 
her that it was possible to love—if not at first 
sight with an instinctive sympathy that was 
more unerring than many more deliberate 

sions. She had in her turn proved that 

ustace was warm-hearted and generous and 

sympathising and true, while she saw that he 
was, outwardly, all that woman could desire. 

And this man actually loved her, and avowed 
his love, while she was on the very brink of 
disgrace and ruin—while she was poor and 
burdened with the care of a helpless mother. 
It seemed incredible, and yet she knew it was 
true. 

Still it must not be. She must save him from 
the consequences of his own generosity. 

“ You are right, it is sweet—very sweet,” she 
said, with emotion, “and I thank you from my 
heart for the consolation you have given me by 
proving that you think me innocent. But that 


not let you suffer for me. Think of me only as 
one whom you have befriended and supported in 
deep trouble, and if you do care for me a little,” 
she went on, falteringly, “‘if you do would you 
sometimes see my poor mother and comfort 
her ?” 

«Then you have no hope ?” 

“How canI? You know there is none,” she 
said, sadly. 

* Perhaps I do; and yet there are cases where 
the Almighty seems to interfere to bring inno- 
cence to light,” he returned. “In any case, 
Lilian, sooner or later you will be my wife if our 
lives be spared.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

““Never—you shall never be taunted with 
marrying a thief,” she said, firmly. ‘ What will 
be my punishment do you suppose ?” she went 
on, with unnatural calmness. 

“TI scarcely know. Perhaps only imprison- 
ment. I cannot tell,” he replied, all conscious 
that it was possible that a severe sentence 
might be passed because of her position in life 
and the manner in which she had been brought 


up. 

She shivered a little. 

“And I shall have to wait to know. There 
will be two trials. Oh, it is very terrible !”’ she 
went on, her face paling as if she were realising 
all the horrors of the prospect. 

“ Lilian, Lilian, for my sake keep brave. It 
will drive me wild if you give way, if you let it 
be too much for you,” he gasped. ‘“ My darling, 
promise me you will live for me, for your 
mother, through any privations that may await 
you.” 

“Yes, yes, I will try, and Heaven will 
strengthen me,” she murmured, faintly. 

Eustace drew her to his heart and pressed his 
lips on hers. 

“My beloved, it is a betrothal kiss. I will 
never, never think of or marry any other woman 
—never till I am told by your own lips that you 
cannot be happy with and cannot love me. Do 
you believe me? Will that comfort you, my 
darling, my injured darling?” he went on, 
vehemently. 

The tears poured down Lilian’scheeks in spite 


since their meeting. 
But still sunshine gleamed through her 


os accept no promise, I free you from any 
shadow of constraint from your noble, tender 


command her voice. “ Let the future be left in 
the hands of the Almighty. All I say now is 
that I will never give you a convicted thief for a 
bride. If ever that time come that we meet 
again I shall have proyed my capability to 
endure any amount of sorrow, so you will not 
need to fear for me even then. Now leave me,” 
she said, gently, ‘“‘and if the worst should hap- 
pen I would like you to break it to my mother. 
It will be a fearful blow for her, poor, dear 
mother.” 

Eustace promised, and hastily took his leave. 
He dared not trust himself longer with that 
patient, brave sufferer without the fear of 
rather weakening than strengthening her forti- 
tude. 

In truth he had but little hope, and what gleam 
of such brightness flashed across the despairing 
gloom was so wild and so vague that he scarcely 
dared entertain it even to himself. 


Lilian had tried to sleep in order to gain 
strength and calmness for the day’s ordeal, and 
to give no colouring of proof to the charge against 
her, and though she looked pale and sad when she 
rose from her bed there was still the pure, sweet 
loveliness in her features,and when the toilette 
was completed and she stood before the glass in 
her simple sable robe she had a saintly innocence 
in her whole features and mien that was almost 
angelic in its beauty. 





is all—good, generous, noble that you are, I can- 


goodness to me,” she said, so soon as she could | 





meet her mother as she took up the tray to her 
bedside as usual. 

And if she did return to give another kiss to 
her only remaining parent, and then hurried 
away to conceal her tears, it was at the leasta 
most pardonable weakness. 

There wasa cab at the door, which she well 
guessed had been sent by Eustace Milner’s 
thoughtful foresight, and they drove to the 
police court without her even giving a direc- 
tion to the driver. 

The miserable forms were gone through, and 
the “ bail” were relieved in due course from their 
recognisances, and then the examination began. 
There were the previous statements read over, 
and Mr. Watson and Mr. Forsyth re-examined by 
the magistrate and by Eustace Milner himself, 

appeared as the solicitor for the accused 
n. 

Still no point could be elicited that bore in the 
slightest degree on the innocence of the accused. 
There was no question that the ring could not be 
discovered, that it had been on the counter imme- 
diately before the exit of Mr. Forsyth, and, as 
even the magistrate, albeit somewhat regret- 
fully, observed, the suspicion must rest on Mr. 
Forsyth or the prisoner, and as the one was 
a gentleman of property and position there 
could scarcely be a question as to his being 
likely to have committed sucha crime. On 
the other hand, the young prisoner at the 
bar was im extremely reduced circumstances, 
with an invalid mother on her hands to sup- 
port, her former habits completely altered and 
every temptation to add to her slender means; 
unless, he added, severely, unless principle and 
the teaching that had been hers had been more 
profitably bestowed on her. For himself he had 
seldom knowna more distressing or more tho- 
roughly blameable case than this of a well-born 
and well-educated young creature yielding so 
easily to the slight and passing opportunity 
of committing a degrading crime. 

All eyes had turned on Lilian as these severe 
and harshly uttered sentences came on her 
devoted head, 

But the most severely judging could not but 
confess that there was no evidence of guilt in her 


who 
Lilia 





of her utmost fortitude; she could bear sorrow | look and attitude. 

and harshness better than the generous and | She was pale, certainly, as the handkerchief 
devoted tenderness of him she confessed to that at intervals was employed to brush 
herself that she truly loved, in spite of the brief | 
time, so pregnant with events, that had elapsed | to her eyes, but no expression either of shame 


uickly 
away the tears that forced themselves unwillingly 
or of hardihood was on that sweet face. 

It wore the gentle, uncomplaining look of 
undeserved suffering, and more than one voice 
murmured, in an audible whisper: 

“She ain’t guilty, that’s my judgment, let 
the ring be where it may.” 

“T believe that there are no more witnesses to 
call on either side,” said the magistrate, after 
a pause. 

ustace Milner rose at the appeal. 

“T cannot exactly say that I havea witness 
to call, your worship, since no one else was in 
the shop at the time the loss of the ring in ques- 
tion took place. The only living creatures,” he 
went on, with a half-smile—“ since I can hardly 
say persons—who were there were Mr. Forsyth, 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Forsyth’s dog. Now all 
that I have torequest is the presence of the 
last-mentioned dumb canine witness, and I will 
take care that heshall be subjected to noexami- 
nation except from his own master, if Mr. 
Forsyth will do me the favour to carry out my 
mode of collecting his—Bruno’s—evidence.” 

There was a suppressed laugh in the court. 
All believed that the young lawyer was either 
a foolor playing a practical joke ; a few minutes 
would sufficiently test the full absurdity of his 
conduct. 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders with a 
barely suppressed impatience, but he could not 
exactly gainsay the request of a solicitor, who, if 
young, was still the member of a firm of long- 
respected lawyers. 

“T hope, Mr. Milner, you will remember that 
it would be to your own discredit if you take up 
the time of the court needlessly,” he said, rather 
sternly. 

Eustace bowed calmly to the implied re- 
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canine in the care of someone outside the court, 
for in a very few minutes the noble animal was 
introduced and walked forward with as much 
dignity and composure as if he had been the 
most experienced “big wig” frequenting the 
seat of justice. 

His first impulse of course was to seek his 
master, but then, as he took a deliberate survey 
of the persons present, he suddenly espied the 
young girl who had so strangely won his affec- 
tions in Mr. Watson’s shop. Bruno quietly 


It was soon apparent now how it had occurred. 
No doubt the rimg had either by chance or 
movement of Lilian’s arm in caressing the dog 
been brushed from the counter on to Bruno’s 
thick coat, and become firmly entangled there, 
till thus forcibly dislodged from its resting- 
place. 

Eustace Milner could scarcely preserve a 
decorous calmness as he turned to the magis- 
trate with a triumphant smile. 

“TI think, your worship, that this is a full 
vindication of my client’s innocence, and that 





rose, and, walking to Lilian’s side, pushed his 
head under her hand and began to lick her 
fingers affectionately, while he gazed up in her 
face as children and animals so often do instinc- 
tively when anything is the matter that is 
beyond their qomprehension. 

It was touching ‘to Lilian’s wounded heart to 
receive sucad a spontaneous sympathy from the 
unconscious witness of that fatal scene in the 
jeweller’s shop, and as she stooped down to pat 
his fine head the tears fell on the curly black 
hair and stood like gems on his coat. 

But there was only a moment to indulge this 
little interchange of regard. 

The next moment Eustace Milner’s voice was 
heard full and decided in the court. 

“Mr. Forsyth, you will be at once the safest 
and the least suspected person in carrying out 
my wishes. 
inform his worship whether this dog can have 
been out of your keeping or that of your 
servants during the past week. 

“Certainly not, he is too valuable a dog to be 
permitted to stray at pleasure,” returned the 
owner, in some surprise ; “he was the gift ofa 
far distant and dedr friend, which increases his 
value to me, and he never leaves me except in 
the immediate custody of my groom. What of 
thie, Mr. Milner ?” ‘ 

“Simply that it may be taken as proof that 
no one can in any way have tampered with 
Bruno’s probity,” resumed Eustace, in the same 


And, first, you will perhaps kindly | 


the guilt is now shifted on to the real criminal. 
| Bruno is the real thief, but I daresay, under the 
circumstances, you will generously accord to 
him the Queen’s free pardon.” 
Even the magistrate smiled at the whimsical 
conclusion of this threatening case, on which 
,he had just been delivering so solemn an 
, exhortation, and Mr. Forsyth was the first to 
| hasten to congratulate the innocent and injured 
prisoner. 
| But the sudden relief was too great for 
. Lilian’s strained nerves. A sudden giddy faint- 
, ness had come over her, and for some minutes she 
| was unconscious of her deliverance. 
Joy never kills, however, especially when its 
|subject is. young and healthful as Lilian 
Deloraine. 
She awoke to see Eustace anxiously hanging 
! over her in the room to which she had been con- 
veyed, and to hear his whispered words : 
“Mine now, dearest! I have fairly won my 
right to take care of you for the future, lest you 
‘should be the victim of a less honest swindler 
' than poor, unconscious Bruno. I will not risk my 
treasure out of my surveillance again.” 


* * * * * 


The rest may be easily imagined. 
|_In three months from that date Lilian 
' Deloraine was once more made captive, and once 


more stood at the bar. But this time it was 


grave yet half-comic tone, “and, that being the silken chains of love that she willingly 
established, we will hasten to the last hope that assumed, and the altar rail was the barrier 
I entertain that I shall be able to establish the | before which she stood. The marriage presents 
innocence of my young client. Mr. Forsyth, ' to Mr. and Mrs. Eustace Milner were neither 
will you be so kind as to take this comb and pass | “numerous nor costly,” but among those most 


it carefully through your dog’s hair in the im- 
mediate view of his worship and the court ?” 

He handed as he spoke a large, thick comb to 
Mr. Forsyth, and, as that gentleman’s curiosity 
was by this time considerably roused, he took 
the singular loan from the lawyer’s hands and 
began the task assigned to him. 

It was one at once tedious and somewhat 
difficult in its process, for Bruno’s coat was one 
of no ordinary thickness and the comb travelled 
slowly through its tangled wool. 

Eustace watched it eagerly and superintended 
in a measure the execution of the remarkable 
hairdressing, pointing out when any part had 
been missed, and himself picking up the results 
of the process. 

An anxious time ensued’as the coat of the 
animal had been well nigh passed over, an 
Eustace himself gave signs of impatience and 
dejection at the ual failure of the strange 
test he had proposed for himself. 

At last there was apparently some unusual 
obstacle in the curly locks, the comb stuck in 


one of the thickest parts of Bruno’s rich coat. | 


Mr. Forsyth stooped lower to ascertain the 
cause, and divided the upper part of the coat 
with hisfingers. Eustace could scarcely restrain 
his impatience within the bounds of prudence 
while this process was going on, but he care- 
fully kept aloof, and at length he was rewarded 
for his caution. 

The comb passed through the tangled mass 
with a sudden jerk. There was the sound of 
something hard falling on the floor, and still 
Eustace remained still and quiet while Mr. 
Forsyth stooped down to search for the article 
that had been thus expelled from his dog’s 
coat. 

Another moment and he held it up in 
triumph. 

It was a ring—rTHE ring—the missing ring 
that had caused such grief and alarm to more 
than one innocent individual. 


memorable and most valued of the few gifts 
presented was the noble Newfoundland who had 
bestowed his affections on Lilian at first sight 
| in humble imitation of the bridegroom, and 
' who was given to the bride by Mr. Forsyth asan 
' atonement for the risk and sorrow poor Bruno 
had occasioned. 

And next to this living memorial of that 
occasion was the diamond ring which Mr. 
Watson requested Eustace to accept as a sincere 

| proof of his regret at the mistake and his plea- 
| sure at the conclusion of the painful episode in 
| the young Lilian’s life. Norneed it be added 
| that the marriage gift of the bridegroom to his 
bride was the set of jewels that she had sacri- 
ficed for her parent’s sake, and which he now 
, redeemed from their pledged captivity. 

Fortune did indeed now smile on the young 
girl, who had borne so bravely its frowns. 

Eustace Milner, on taking charge of the 
affairs of the widow and orphan of the impru- 
dent physician, discovered among some securi- 

| ties that had been cast aside as useless dead-letter 
| investments some shares ina foreign railway 
| which had been supposed hopelessly bankrupt, 
' but which, owing to political changes, had risen 
| high in the market, and were now at least 
worth some five thousand pounds, including the 
back interest for many yearsdue onthem. Thus 
Lilian had the satisfaction of placing her mother 
in all the comforts to which she had been accus- 
|tomed without taxing the generosity of her 
' husband, while she herself would not be a penni- 
less bride. 

But Eustace Milner certainly needed no golden 
setting to his treasure, although, as Lilian 
would laughingly say, when he was fondly 
repeating this deep, unchanging, disinterested 
love to her: 

* Afterall, Eustace, you cannot but confess 
that our union was mainly brought about by 
“ Pearls and Diamonds.” 





+ 


INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS. 





Tue Central Prison of Agra is the roosting. 
place of great numbers of the common blue 
pigeon; ,they fly out to the neighbouring 
country for food every morning, and return in 
the evening, when they drink at a tank just 
outside the prison walls. In this tank are a 
large number of freshwater turtles, which lie in 
wait for the pigeons, just under tne surface of 
the water and at the edge of it. Any bird 
alighting to drink near one of these turtles has 
a good chance of having its head bitten off and 
eaten; and the headless bodies of pigeons have 
been picked up near the water, showing the fate 
which has sometimes befallen the birds. 

The pigeons, however, are aware of the 
danger, and have hit on the following plan to 
escape it. A pigeon comes in from its long 
flight, and, as it nears the tank, instead of flying 
down at once to the water’s edge, will cross the 
tank at about twenty feet above its surface, and 
then fly back to the side from which it came, 
apparently selecting for alighting a safe spot 
which it had remarked as it flew over the bank; 
but even when such a spot has been selected 
the bird will not alight at the edge of the water, 
but on the bank about a yard from 
it, and will then run down quickly, take two 
or three hurried gulps, and then fly off to repeat 
the same process at another part of the tank 
until its thirst is satisfied. 





FLEAS AND OTHER THINGS. 





To the genuine savage no insects are noxious, 
not even those bloodthirsty parasites which we 
call by the general name of “ vermin.” A savage 
cares nothing for vermin of any kind, and it is 
not until man is far removed from savages that 
he begins to object to their presence. 
African traveller, to take an example—the late 
Mr. J. Baines—was hospitably entertained in the 
hut of a Kaffir chief. During the nignt he was 
awakened by the most intolerable pricking sen- 
sation all over his body. On starting up he 
found that his host, with the kindest intentions, 
had spread his own kaross, or fur cloak, over his 
guest. The kaross was swarming with vermin, 
and they had taken full advantage of their good 
fortune in finding such a victim. He was obliged 
to go out of the hut into the open air and clear 
himself and his clothes of his tormentors before 
hecould hope for rest. Yet the owner of the 
kaross could have felt no inconvenience from 
them, or he would not have transferred them to 
his guest. 

A curiously similar incident is recorded in the 
“Arabian Nights” (Lane’s edition). In the 
story of “‘ Noureddin and the Fair Persian ” the 
caliph is represented as meeting a fisherman, 
and exchanging clothes with him for the purpose 
of disguising himself the more effectually. 
Scarcely had the change been effected than the 
caliph felt himself bitten in all quarters, and 
cried out with pain. The fisherman, accus- 
tomed from childhood to consider the presence , 
of vermin as a necessary adjunct of existence, 
simply advises the caliph to take no notice of 
them, but to allow them to goon biting, until 
he was accustomed to themand would feel or 
be affected by them no longer. 

In Knight’s “ Historical Parallels” the same 
idea is inferred. There was a certain Swedish 
hero named Starcharetus, who is represented as 
havinz lived about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but is evidently a wholly fictitious character. 
He performed a series of exploits, was gigantic 
in form, and lived to three times the usual age 
of man, dying at last a violent death intention- 
ally procured by himself. The following ad- 
venture befell him in his old age: 

“Nine warriors of tried valour offered to 
Helgo, King of Norway, the alternative of doing 
battle against the nine, or losing his bride upon 
his marriage-day. Helgo thought it best to 
appear by a champion, and requested the assist- 
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adventure that, in following Helgo to the ap- 
pointed place, he performed in one day, and on 
foot, a journey which had occupied the king, 
who travelled on horseback, twelve days. Om 
the morrow, which was the appointed day, 
ascending a mountain, which was the wpe of 
meeting, he chose a spot exposed to the wind 
and snow, and then, as if it were spring, throw- 
ing off his clothes, he set himself to dislodge 
the fleas that had nestled in them.” 

Here the narrator expresses no surprise at 
the presence of the fleas. He assumes that the 
hero’s clothes would be full of them, and that 
the operation in question would have been the 
usual employment im spring. He only calls 
attention to the remarkable fact that Starcha- 
retus took the trouble of performing itin winter. 
That the hardy champion disdained or was un- 
acquainted with “the flimsy artifices of the 
bath,” as Thackeray puts the point, is self- 
evident. F 

Clean skins and clothing are inconsistent 
with vermin ; and, indeed, a theory has not been 
wanting that the parasites in question are 
directly beneficial to the non-washing races of 
mankind, by serving as a succedaneum for soap 
and water, and, by the irritation which they 
cause, keeping up a healthy action of the skin. 





JACK DEARBOURNE’S REVENGE. 


— 


DRAYTONVILLE was a pretty place. Oak 
trees and maples without number scattered far 
and near, shady walks and drives, made it a 
glorious spot for a summer resort particularly. 

John Dearbourne found it very pleasant, at 
any rate; he was a common clerk in his father’s 
warehouse in London city, and had come to 
Draytonville to spend a short vacation. There 
was one thing that made it peculiarly agreeable 
to him, and that was an acquaintance he had 
formed with a young girl of the place, a certain 
Mabel Chester, whom he had met on the first 
day of his arrival at Draytonville. She was the 
daughter of his father’s old friend and school- 
mate, Paul Chester. 

When Jack had decided to visit Draytonville, 
the old gentleman, always considerate and 
kind, particularly where Jack was concerned, 
had given him a letter of introduction, thinking 
at the time, however, that the company of Paul 
Chester’s daughter would be more agreeable to 
Jack than the society of Paul Chester himself. 
So it came about that soon after his arrival at 
Draytonville, and his selection of’ first-class 
accommodations at the “Clifton House,’ its 
principal hotel, that Jack arrayed himself in his 
best attire, and at once set out to find the Chester 
residence. 

It was a beautiful country seat somewhat in 
the interior of the town, surrounded with trees 
and greenery to such an extent that the 
house was almost obscured from the sight of 
those passing it on the public highway. Jack 
thought it a perfect Eden. The greeting Paul 
Chester gave him was cordial in the extreme, 
and Jack felt “at home” immediately. 
Naturally of a cool and quiet turn, he never 
appeared embarrassed, even when feeling, as we 
alldo at certain times, a little inclined in that 
direction. 

So when Mabel Chester came in, dressed in 
a lovely summer silk, Jack, although much im- 
pressed with her beauty and grace, received his 
introduction in a calm, self-possessed way which 
at once placed him high in Mabel’s favour, ac- 
customed as she was to the bashful and awk- 
ward style of the young men of Draytonville; 
with one exception she despised them all. Tuat 
one bore the euphonious title of Captain Robert 
Ingrabam. 

This was his claim to general esteem ; by this 
stunning nomenclature he had worked his way 
into the best society of Draytonville. No one 
knew just where he came from, he appeared to 
have no business; had lived in town for some 
three or four years, made few friends, and seemed 
to care for few. 





But as he always had plenty of cash, dressed 
well, and had unexceptional manners, it is not 
strange that Mabel Chester, as well as some 
other young women in town, should forma 
liking for him. 

Apact from the ladies, his friends: were few. 

His visits at the Chester homestead were, at 
the time of Jack Dearbourne’s visit, quite fre- 
quent, and Mabel confessed to herself that the 
captain was winning her heart.. So, on the 
occasion of which we are speaking, although she 
made up her mind that Jack was a fine-looking, 
attractive young man, the dashing, captain did 
not suffer by the comparison in the. least. 

Jack was of only medium height, the captain 
was five feet ten; Jack was well-made and 
square-shouldered, but the captain was squarer 
and even better built, she thought. Jack had 
an open, honest countenance, serious gray eyes, 
and curly, dark-brown hair. Tne captain’s face 
had a bolder, moredetermined look sh¢ thought, 
and then his eyes and hair were black. 

Jack’s impressions of Mabel were very 
favourable to that young lady. Her long, 
golden hair, blue eyes, well-proportioned and 
graceful figure, her sweet, unaffected voice, all 
impressed him'very much. Jack had seen many 
London belles, but none for whom he cared in 
the least ; the sightof this beautiful girl, posses- 
sing all theattractiveness of a London girl, as 
far as dress and polish were concerned, and yet 
so unlike the painted and powdered beauties 
with wLom he associated in town, created within 
him a feeling of deep admiration, which, alas 
for him! soon ripened into love, as we shall see 
farther on. 

** Where are you stopping, Mr. Dearbourne ?” 
asked Mabel, the introduction over. 

“At the ‘Clifton House,’ Miss Chester. I 
arrived only this morning, and have not had 
much chance to inspect my new quarters. I 
shall like them very much, however. I am 
already in love with Draytonville,” responded 
Jack. 

«You must come and see us often, Jack,” said 
Mr. Chester, kindly. ‘‘ Your father and I were 
boys together; and do you know you look won- 
derfully like him when he was your age? You 
are about twenty-two now, are you not?” 

“Nearer twenty-four,” replied Jack, quietly. 

“Can it be possible ?” continued the old 
gentleman. ‘How time flies! It seems only 
yesterday that your father told me he thought 
it was about time he was married, and now he 
has a son nearly twenty-four years old! Well, 
well, time flies! It won’t be long before dear 
old John and I are called away to our last 
resting-place, and you young people step into 
our places.” 

After asking a number of questions in regard 
to business in London, Paul Chester excused 
himself and retired, leaving Jack and Mabel to 
themselves. 

A fine piano stood in one corner of the room, 
and Mabel, at Jack’s request, favoured him 
with some music. She was only an ordinary 
player, and, after performing several pieces in a 
‘‘ half-and-half” sort of style, she happened to 
remark : 

** Mr. Dearbourne, do you play at all ?” 

* A little,” responded Jack, and he at once 
sat down and performed with great ease and 
rapidity a piece which she had always had much 
difficuity to render at all. 

She was surprised and chagrined to find that 
her new friend was a better musician than her- 
self. However, the time flew by pleasantly and 
with wonderful rapidity, when suddenly the 
door-bell rang, and the waiting-maid ushered in 
a gentleman : 

** Captain Ingraham, if you’please, miss.” 

The blush and peculiar look that came over 
Mabel’s face when the visitor was announced, 
and the warm manner in which she greeted him, 
gave Jack at once an idea of how things stood. 

‘Captain Ingraham, allow me to make you 
acquainted with my new friend, Mr. Dearbourne, 
lately arrived from London. Mr. Dearbourne, 
Captain Ingraham.” 

The two gentlemen thus introduced bowed in 
a cool manner each to the other, without shaking 
hands. 





Evidently neither was particularly | 


attracted toward the other. Jack knew at once 
that his visit was spoiled, and after a few 
moments’ silence he said : 

“Tt is getting rather late, Miss Chester, and 
as I have already remained much longer than I 
at first intended, I beg you will excuse me.” 

“Don’t let me interfere with your visit,, Mr. 
Dearbourne,” said the captain, who felt as 
though he had gained a vietory. “ Wiil you 
have a cigar?” tendering him a couple of 
Havanas. 

“Thank you, no,” said Jack, coldly ; “I have 
several about me, but don’t care about 
smoking at present. Good bye, Miss Chester. 
Good day, sir,’ to Mr. Chester, who just at 
this moment entered the room. “I will 
call again.” And Jack moved in the direction 
of the door, with a slight bow to the captain, 
who, secretly, could not help admiring his cool- 
ness. 

“Pray remain to supper, Jack, my boy,’’ said 
the old gentleman, kindly. 

But Jack politely refused, and wended his way 
down the shady walk,,along the country road in 
the directicn of the hotel. 

-Now Jack was by no means given to melan- 
cholia, and although he would have gone back 
to the Clifton House feeling much better had 
the captain not put in an appearance, he felt by 
no means down-hearted ; he determined to visit 
at the Chesters’ again before long, make himself 
as agreeable as possible, find out whether the 
captain and Miss Chester were engaged or'not, 
and then, maybe—well, Jack would not admit 
even to himself that he really loved the girl. 
It was simply a slight regard which might, were 
it reciprocated, turn into love, he thought. But 
as yet he did not think it likely. 

After a good supper at the hotel he seated 
himself on the verandah in front of the house, 
lighted acigar, and gave himself up to otier 
thoughts than those of Mabel Chester. The 
occurrence of the afternoon faded from his 
memory, and a pleasant feeling of rest and peace 
came over him. 

He remained seated there until the summer 
twilight faded into night; then tired from the 
morning’s journey and the extreme heat, he 
retired to his room, where, despite the said heat, 
he slept soundly untll morning. , 

The forenoon was passed pleasantly by a fish- 
ing excursion which he made in company witha 
young man whose acquaintance he formed at 
the hotel. No fish rewarded their efforts, but,. 
as they expected none, they were not disap- 
pointed. The fresh air of the country, the 
green woods and foliage, all combined to make 
it pleasant. Jack’s companion, whose name 
was Tom Rivers, was full of fun, and always 
ready to hear or tell a comic story. 

To him Jack related the occurrences of the 
previous day, and asked his opinion of the 
captain. Tom had been in the town some time, 
and knew most of the inhabitants; his opinion 
of the captain, like thatof a great many others, 
was not very high, and:so he told: Jack. There 
was an overbearing pomposity and swagger 
about the man that was not generally liked. 
He would only associate with the very best 
families, and they secretly despised him, 
although they admitted him to their society. 

Several days passed before Jack again visited 
the Chesters. On the occasion of his next call 
Mabel was at home, as before, and received him 
with great cordiality. 

“Why, Mr. Dearbourne,” she said, “ you 
have neglected us shamefully since your. first 
visit! I was afraid you had gone back to 
London. You must come and see us oftener.” 

“Although your father and mine were old 
friends,”’ said Jack, quietly, ‘‘ I not wish to pre« 
sume on old acquaintance to suchan extent that 
I run it into the ground.” 

“Do not think that,’ she said. “Here in 
the country we think nothing of receiving calls 
from the same persons two and three times a 
week.” 

It was a beautiful day, and, not wishing to 
remain in the house, Jack suggested a short 
stroll through the woods which lay near. 

Pleasant walks led to drives and boating on 
the lake. Thus it came to pass that Jack soon 
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found he had fallen in love with the beau- 
+ifnl deaghter of hisfather’s friend, and he per- 
_uaded himself othe ‘affection was reciprocated: 
In fact, he could sosreely'be  biamed for tiink- 
ing so. Whilewith Mabel she made no men- 
tion of the ¢aptain’s name, but only referred to 
him when he bimself*spoke of that personage. 
All along she knew in her heart the wrong she 
was committing; for; beit known, gentlereader, 
she was the promised wife of Robert Ingrainam. 

Poor Jack! the revelation came all too soon, 
It was inthis manner. They had been out on 
the lake not far from the Chester homestead, 
one day, about two weeks after Jack's arrival in 
the town. Hevhad been rowing lazily for some 
time, dipping his oars only about half-blades 
under, when suddenly he said: 

“Miss Chester—Mabel—you must have 
guessed, ere this, the interest Itake in you. It 
is not mere friendship; at first I supposed: it 
was; but'now I know it is a deeper feeling I 
cherish toward you. Inthe course of a week I 
must return to work in London. The past few 
days have been the happiest of my life, but I 
would know ere I leave this town your feelings 
toward me. Mabel, 1 love you, and [am almost 
certain you would not have led me on to this 
avowal unless you alsocared a little for me. Do 
you love me? Is my affection reciprocated P” 

There was dead silence for a time, and a dark 
shade of gloom and uncertainty came over 
Jack’s face as he watched the features of his fair 
companion, then she spoke : 

“ Oh, Mr. Dearbourne, believe me, I did not 
expect this. I did not look for'a declaration of 
love from you. If I have been too friendly with 
you, forgive me, I did not intend to be anything 
more. I cannot love you. I love but one, and 
he is Robert Ingraham, and he is the only man 
who shall ever call me wife. Him and him only 
do Ilove. Forgive me if I have led you on to 
believe otherwise.” 

This was said in a cool; almost triumphant 
tone which denoted, contrary to her declaration, 
that she had expected his avowal of love. 

Then Jack answered as follows: 

“Miss Chester, believe me that had I been 
certain that you did not love me, I not only 
would not have made'this confession, but:I also 
would not have permitted myself to have loved 
you. With a man of my nature, love’ begets 
love. From this: hour I swear I love you no 
longer. But I feel that you will yet see the 
time wher you will pray for the love which you 
now scorn and which I now swear I feel no 
longer toward you. Then will I spurn you as 
you have spurned me.” 

_ Jack’s quiet nature was aroused. He was but 
human, and the conduct of Mabel Chester had 
filled him with disgust and hatred. 

_ Preserving'the outward form of decorum to 
the last, however, he conducted Mabel home, 
and then returned to the hotel a wiser man, but 
a man out of whose life had gone all sense of 
pleasure and happiness, and in the stead of 
whieh had crept a fierce feeling of unrest and 
hatred. 

_Inspite of all this, Jack slept soundly that 
night, and, though his dreams were by no means 
plasant, he felt decidedly better in the morn- 
ing; so, when his friend Tom greeted him 
cordially and ‘proposed a fishing excursion in the 
afternoon, Jack expressed his willingness to 
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They started early in the afternoon; the 
course they took was somewhat back of the 
village, and, strange to say, in the direction of 
the lake on which Jack and Mabel had been 
rowing on the day before. 

An inexplicable impulse’seemed to urge him 
to take this course; why, he could not 
understand. There were other ponds in the 


neighbourhood, but it seemed as though fate: 


had decreed him to pursue this route. 

Arriving at the foot of the wooded lake, Tom 
suggested a separation. He would’ go up one 
side of the lake, Jack'the other. They were to 
meet at the upper end in the course of an 
hour. 

This suited well enough, ashe felt peculiarly 
melancholy, and wanted to be alone. Now it 
was that he cursed the day that brought/him to 





Draytonville. Had he gone to any watering- 
place, or up in the mountains, for instance, all 
this would never have happened. If he had 
never known Mabel Chester, be would never 
have loved her. 

The sound of human voices on the lake below 
somewhat startled him at this juncture; a 
merry boating party was evidently skirting the 
shores of the lake, he thought. But, drawing 
near, he discov.red that the boat was perfectly 
stationary, and the occupants were Mabel and 
the captain. They appeared to be engaged ina 
very earnest conversation, and he thought 
that he heard hisowm mame mentioned. He 
crept nearer. The*conmversation had evidently 
turned on topics. Mabel pointed out 
some fine wamndiligete her lover, and, grasping 
the oars, the captain commenced to row in the 
direction im whith they lay. Jack saw Mabel 
reach out her hamd to grasp the nearest. He 
saw her lean far over the side of the boat. He 
heard a wild scream, and the next moment 
Mabel Chester was in the water. 

The lake at this place was over forty feet. 
deep, and a glance told him that something 
must be done quickly or the girl would drown. 
The captain sat like one paralyzed ; he did not 
seem to be conscious ofthe faet that unless’ 
something was dene the gil must perish<: 
Suddenly he started ip, however, and said : 

“Save her! Will mo one save my Mabel? 
If I werea good swimmer I’d jump in myself; 
but what would be the use? We'd both drown 
together !”” 

He uttered thistimwwailing tone ’so loud that 
Jack could distinctly hear it from the position 
which he occupied on the bank. He saw at 
once that no help was to be expected in that 
direction, and im aamoment' more, forgetting the- 
hatred he had fer'the girl, forgetting his vows 
of vengeunee, forgetting everything but the fact 
that a human being’ was drowning before his 
eyes, he ~ ay his shoes vy coat and 
plunged in. was a powerful and ial | 
swimmer, and he teached“the'spot where woos 
had sunk for the seeond \ time in adew’strokes; | 
in a moment more she Jack threw" 
out his left.amn-and grasped her long, golden 
curls. In the mamner of all drowning 
she attempted to throw her arms around ‘his 
neck. This,.2s we all. know, would only ‘have 
proved fatal “te both. iking ber‘from , him 
she at once became senseless. After that’ he 
had no difficulty in landing her in the boat, with 
the aid of the captain, who now sorely repented 
of his cowardice. ~ 

The proper means were taken to restore her 
to consciousness, and as she had not been under 
water long, their efforts met with success. She 
opened her eyes, and the: first words she said 
were: 

“ Jack! I do love you, Jack!” 

Was hea prophet? How the words'thrilled 
him! Despite his resolution of the day before, 
he felt the old love return in full force; she 
looked so helpless; lying there, that he could 
not blame her as he had done. How strange, 
though, that his words should come true, or 
nearly so! For had she not said she loved 
him ? 

The two men, one conscious that he had done 
his duty, the other painfully feeling that he had 
acted the coward’s part, now began to plan how 
best to get Mabel home. She was yet too weak 
to walk ; it was decided then that the captain 
should go for a carriage to the village, and 
bring it with as much promptitude as possible 
to the spot. Be it said to his credit that he 
soon returned with the conveyance, in which 
they tenderly placed the half-drowned girl. 

Arrived at home, she was at once placed in 
bed, and the next morning, when Jack called to 
inquire as to her health, he had the satisfaction 
of being greeted by the young lady herself. 
Alas for Jack’s resolution! He felt that already 
he had begun to love again. 

“Mr. Dearbourne—Jack,” she said, tremu- 
lously, “I thank you: from my heart for the 
service which you rendered me yesterday. An 
hour ago Captain Ingraham called here ; he was 
profuse in his apologies for yesterday’s be- 





haviour. He says he has weak nerves, and any 
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undue excitement is likely to so stun him that 
heat once becomes unable tomove. I told him 
that any man who could stand by and see his 
wife that was to be drown before his eyes was 
not.the man with whom I could conscientiously 
wed. Jack, I swear to you truly that Ido not 
love him any longer. But I do love you, and I 
pray ‘that you will not keep that horrid vow you 
tmade'the other’day. Do not spurn my love, but 
let your anger cease*with the consciousness that 
you have sawed my life.” 

“Mabel,” said Jack,“I could not keep that 
vow if I tried; Iam sure‘a wrong oath is better 
broken‘than kept. God help us to live aright 
imtthe days*to come;.and “help me to be true to 
her whom I-hope before long to cai] my wife.” 

BW. B. 








CIRCASSIAN STORY OF A KISS. 





A manewas walking alonywne road, ‘and a 
Neen a Thewpats finally united 
into one, reaching the pointiof junction at 
the same time, inde alnieiei Saget. The 
man was carrying a large iron kettle on his 
back ; in'one'hand he held the legs of a live 
chicken, in the other‘a‘cane, and he was leading 
goat. They neared/adark ravine. Said the 
woman 


“T am aftaid to go through that ravine 
with you; it is:a lonely place, and you might 
overpower meiand kiss:meby force.” 

Said the man’: 

“How can I possibly overpower yourand kiss 
you by force, when I have this great.iron kettle 
on my back, a-cane im one hand, a live chicken 
in the other, and amleading this.goat? I might 
as well be tied hand and foot.’ 

“Yes,” replied the woman. “Butifyou 
should stick your canein theground and tie your 
goat to it, and‘turn your kettle bottomside up 
and put the chickemunder it; then you might 
wickedly kiss me in‘spite of uy resistance.” 

« Success-to thy i ity; oh, womam !” said 
ithe rejoicing man to “ [ should never 
have thought of thiswr similar expedient.” 

Amd when they came*to ithe ravine he stuck 
his cane into the ground amd tied the goat to it, 
then gave the chicken-to the woman, saying : 

“Hold it while Tout*some grass for the goat,” 
and then—so runs the legend—lowering the 
kettle from his shoulders, he put the fowl under 
it, and wickedly kissed the woman, asshe was 
afraid he would. 








WE clip the followimg.curious paragraph from 
a contemporary :— 

**A PLAGuE or Bats.—For many months the 
parish church of Thirsk, which has been recently 
restored, has been infested in its interior with 
some scores of bats, which not only made fear- 
ful work of the new oak stalling, but at evening 
service might be seen flitting to and fro in the 
vicinity of the rafters of the nave roof. For a 
length of time they have been a source of great 
trouble to the church officials and the vicar, 
and various means have been conceived to rid 
the edifice of the pests. The church has been 
stoved with cayenne, but with no beneficial 
effect, but during the present week an owl has 
been placed in the church, and during the past 
few nights the officials have paid regular visits 
to St. Mary’s Church for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what effect the new inhabitant had on 
them; but, although they have waited each 
evening well into the darkening, not a bat has 
been seen, where but afew days ago some scores 
were ever visible. If the owl has not destroyed 
them, he has had the effect of compelling them 
to Keep very close quarters. A few months ago 
the bats did damage to the trombone pipes of 
the new organ. They entered at the wide end, 
and, the pipes being narrow at the bottom, found 
themselves unable to get back. As many as 
seven and eight dead bats were found in a single 
pipe, the organist’s attention being called to the 
matter by reason of thestench which arose from 
the imprisoned dead birds.” 
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[Lazy BEPPO. ] 


BEPPO’S SACRIFICE. 


—__ > 


Younae Beppo was justly looked upon as a 
real monster of idleness and uselessness by the 
industrious and active inhabitants of Capri. 

Nothing indeed was to be done with him; his 
parents had tried every possible way of inducing 
or forcing him to go seriously to work, but all in 
vain. 

He was to have made himself useful in the 
vineyards and olive-gardens ; he was sent out to 
sea with the fishermen; he was put to carrying 
stone like the girls ; but everywhere he was dis- 
missed in disgrace after a few days on account 
of his unconquerable laziness. 

“FE una bestia!’ was the ever-recurring 
opinion of him, and no one would take him into 
service a second time. ; 

So his worthy parents had no choice left them, 
they had to feed the great, grown-up boy at 
their own poorly provided table as an idle do- 
nothing, whom they could not instantly turn out 
of the house, because he had unfortunately been 
born in it. 

He was not, however, treated witn very great 
consideration. “ E una bestia !” saluted him here 
too. 

Beppo himself had long since been completely 
penetrated with the justness of this title; toa 


certain extent he grounded his right to exi:t on 
it. 





The earliest reeollections of his childhood re- 
calléd the same word to his memory; he still 
remembered well how the first time he had been 
caught in some carelessness or laziness his 
father visited him with severe corporal chastise- 
ment, and added, after the last vigorous blow, 
as a moral and peroration, “ Sei una bestia !” 

Perhaps the leading word had been firmly im- 
pressed on his memory by the exquisitely happy 
feeling ordinarily attending the cessation of 
bodily pain. 

Whenever he felt supremely happy an invisible 
voice seemed to murmur sweetly to him, “ Sei 
una bestia!’ and he found it quite a matter of 
course. 

He called to mind, too, how he had rambled 
about on first hearing the great word, and gazed 
at divers beasts of town and country, trying to 
discover which one he had been so cleverly com- 
pared to. 

As on the island of Capri scarcely any work- 
ing, toiling animals are kept, such as horses, 
donkeys, draught-oxen, and the like, he found 
nothing but the little domestic pets, cats, dogs, 
pigs, goats, chickens; all living a joyful, sinless 
life in comfortable idleness, and kindly and 
bountifully fed by their masters without reproach 
for their conduct; until some of them, and just 
those most industriously fattened, demonstrated, 
byaviolent but quick, unstruggling and useful 
end that they had not lived in vain, but had 
honourably filled their station in the world. 

Beppo’s musing mind had reached the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that he might rest content with 


that comparative epithet under its appropriate 
conditions; thenceforth he accepted it from 
everyone without rancour, and his ambition 
nevermore stepped over the bounds set for it. 

Lazy Beppo lay in the sun on the great 
Marina, and seemed to be asleep; yet this was 
not exactly so, rather was he dreaming awake, 
with eyes half-closed, for it was against his 
principles to really go to sleep in his leisure 
hours, for the simple reason that he would have 
been thereby robbed of the full and ripe con- 
sciousness of his enjoyable do-nothing existence. 
He was, moreover, accustomed, together with 
his feeling contemplation of the beauty of earth 
and sky, to indulge in manifold significant 
thoughts and speculations on the relation of 
work, wealth and honour to true happiness, so 
rarely rightly considered by man. 

Now and then he blinked compassionately on 
the steamboat, that wheezing and snorting was 
just approaching, and fervently congratulated 
himself on not having to work as hard as this 
poor, groaning machine. 

The steamboat put out her passengers, and 
boys, girls, and men crowded about the landing 
boats in the maddest confusion of cries, kicks 
and blows, giving more the impression of wild 
brigands, intent on robbing the coming stranger 
of life and property, than of half-beggars, eager 
to earn a few honest “ bajocchi” by carrying 
luggage and other slight services. 

Beppo made this observation inwardly, and 
adding a general view of the joyless hasting and 
hunting after earthly gain, he beamed in his 
superiority on the noisy rabble, and lay still in 
his place in the soft sand; merely raising his 
head a trifle higher with his hands, so as to see 
the ridiculous and yet amusing spectacle better, 
and be more vividly impressed by the contem- 
plation of human perversity. 

Most of the travellers, helpless and bewil- 
dered, gave up their things to the first rogue 
attacking them. 

There was, however, a young, smart married 
couple, who seemed not particularly edified by 
the tumult, but, bravely disputing their property, 
pressed through, and thus came in sight of 
the young philosopher musing in his tranquil 
happiness. 

The very contrast to the savage disorder ap- 
peared to draw them toward this picture of bliss- 
ful repose; they stepped up to the peaceful 
youth and looked at him. He did not stir, but 
gazed mildly into their eyes. 

“He seems to be a great lazy-bones,” re- 
marked the young husband, somewhat irritated 
at such unexampled imperturbability. 

The pretty blonde lady was more favourably 
inclined. She nodded pleasantly to the boy, 
and said, in tolerably intelligible Italian : 
Won't you take our things up to the town, 
like a good fellow ?” 

The first answer to-this hard request was a 
gentle, plaintive glance of soft reproach from 
Beppo’s mournful, brown eyes, captivating at 
once the young lady’s heart so thoroughly that 
she mentally destined him an unusually large 
drink money. 

On closer consideration—taking, of course, 
ample time for it—he felt somewhat flattered by 
her uncommonly kind speech, was moved, too, 
perhaps, by the good looks of the graceful little 
woman; in short, made up his mind to do some- 
thing for once, and to come up to what was ex- 
pected of him. 

Slowly, and with elegant deliberation, he 
raised himself from the site of his harmless hap- 
piness and, standing up, looked down pensively 
uponit, as if astonished at the extraordinary 
exertion of strength already accomplished. 

But when he set eyes on the strangers’ two 
neat portmanteaus a touching expression of dull 
sadness ‘passed over his fine features, as if each 
of them weighed at least a hundred pounds; 
though they must have been filled from top to 
bottom with lead to come anywhere near that 
weight. 

An encouraging look from the young lady 
gave him strength to attempt the daring feat. 
The portmanteaus were so light that they seemed 





almost to spring into the air of themselves 
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when Beppo raised them to his shoulders with 
his strong arms, nevertheless he went along 
heavily, and breathing hard as if a mountain’s 
weight were resting on him. 

With many sighs he pointed out the way be- 
tween the vineyard walls to the joyous couple, 
and lingered along sorrowfully behind them. 

Every few minutes he stopped and leaned 
against the wall, apparently ready to sink under 
his fatigue. 

The foreign gentleman would then be on the 
point of getting angry and of exhorting him 
with hard words to do his duty more manfully, 
but his dear little wife anticipated him every 
time, and bade him that moment look back on 
the magnificent and ever-widening lands@ape 
behind them. ° 

Beppo learned this trick from her with sur- 
prising readiness, and gave proof of inexhausti- 
ble skill in the discovery of new and varying 
charms in the same beautiful picture; so that it 
became clear he had not his life long refrained 
from vile, slavish labour and devoted his time 
to the contemplation of nature entirely in vain. 

In spite of the ever more frequently recurring 
attacks of weakness of the overburdened porter, 
the travellers arrived at length at the fine Hotel 
Pagano, though they were the last to come of 
all the visitors to Capri that day. 

Beppo was now to receive his reward for the 
unutterable hardships endured; but he first 
showed again, bya short question, that a think- 
ing soul dwelt in his idle body. 

During the arduous journey, notwithstanding 
his zealous landscape studies, he had still found 
time for his quiet observation of the human 
species ; and it had become evident to him that 
the young couple under his guidance were 
radiant with uncommon hearty and loving hap- 
piness, that stood openly written on the brows 
of both, and streamed with sunny warmth from 
their clear blue eyes. 

He now gave simple expression to this obser- 
vation, as, depositing the portmanteaus and 
forgetting his exhaustion for once, he turned 
confidingly to the lovely lady and asked, 
earnestly : 

“The signora is indeed very happy ?” 

“Ah, to be sure I am, you good koy!”’ she 
replied, laughing merrily, for the question gave 
her so great a pleasure as those only can feel 
at such trifles whose joy springs from a deep 
fount of rich, inner felicity ; she needed but so 
to laugh, that were answerenough. The gentle- 
man, too, laughed heartily. 

** Because the signor marito is very rich, is it 
not ?” 

Beppo continued his psychological investiga- 
tion. Now, however, they both laughed im- 
moderately, and it wasa full minute before they 
regained their composure. Beppo was not in 
the least offended, but waited patiently and 
fixed his beautiful eyes with deep earnestness 
on the happy young wife. Why should he not 
let them laugh at him, he—una bestia? The 
funny little kittens or kids think nothing of 
having their gambols laughed at. 

At length the lady answered, rather more 
gravely, and with warm, fervent tone: 

“No, you foolish boy, I should not be so very 
happy on that account, even if my good hus- 
band were really rich. But he isn’t rich at all; 
all that he has himself and gives to me he earns 
from year to year by his own industry and clever- 
ness. BecauseI love him with all my heart and 
can call him now my own, I am the happiest of 
all the women travelling about in your beautiful 
Italy; and I think he, too, feels a very little 
happiness by the side of his merry wife.” 

With these words she put her arm in joyful 
tenderness around her husband, and he smirk- 
ingly stroked his beard and heard, with flattered 
vanity, those sweet lips repeat that loving con- 
or ang to which he had listened so many times 

efore, 


“Give the boy a franc extra!” she whispered, 
smilingly; and the obedient husband gladly 
and willingly opened his hand and rewarded the 
good Beppo as liberally as if he had readily 





carried the immense load he had seemed to. 
And Beppo did not once suspect he owed his! 


fine wages, not to his unprecedented industry, but 
to his clever and tasteful questions. 

As his generous patrons disappeared in the 
interior of the hotel, Beppo waited quite a little 
while before the door, debating, apparently, 
whether he felt like beginning his long journey 
back home—it might have taken him two 
minutes—played with the money he had earned, 
and turned his musing soul to the consideration 
of the new points of view of human happiness 
just disclosed to him. Not that he took to heart 
the young husband’s capital of industry and 
cleverness; no, when any strange doctrine stood 
in hopeless opposition to his own philosophic 
system he was not the fool to waste his time in 
an artificial, dialectic arrangement of the con- 
tradiction, he simply ignored it, as strict theology 
ignores the rebellious doctrines of other sciences. 

The happiness of love in full possession of its 
object, seen more clearly than heard, gave him 
something to think about. 

It did not at all occur to him that he himself 
might ever share such glorious happiness ; his 
mother had sometimes said the sole end of life 
for him was to marry a rich woman, who would 
pet him and bring him up like any other 
pretty domestic animal; but this practical idea 
had never taken root in his mind, because he 
looked upon marriage in general as too serious 
and complicated a business to ever hope success- 
fully to accomplish it. 

He was wont to regard the young women 
with the same equable pleasure as the rest of the 
world, perhaps with a bit more of it, but falling 
in love with might and main, like the other 
youths of his age, did not at all fit his system. 

He summarised the result of his long medita- 
tions in the simple words : 

“If my sister Concetta could only be so 
happy.” 

The tears suffused his bright eyes at this fra- 
ternal wish, and he decided at length to move to- 
ward home. 

A little dark house in a dark lane was his 
home. 

Mother and sister sat spinning as he entered, 
and both greeted with great pleasure and still 
greater astonishment the considerable and unex- 
pected sum of money which he at’ once paid 
over honestly into the general treasury. 

The pleasure did not last long, however. 

After a few minutes Concetta’s beautiful eyes 
dropped plentiful tears upon her flax, and then 
Beppo heard how her lover, Giuliano, had just 
been there with the same sad old story of his 
hard-hearted and avaricious father’s refusing to 
be softened by prayers or tears, and to consent 
to his marriage with a poor girl. 

That cut deeply into Beppo’s good heart, for 
he loved his sister as much as was in his nature 
to love, more than any other human being in the 
world, not excepting even his strict-minded 
parents. ° 

Not that she treated him much better than 
the others did, or had any particular esteem for 
him, but she was so pretty and of such a light 
and cheery disposition, except when a thunder- 
bolt from the storm-cloud of the old miser, 
who was loth to become her father-in-law, 
stunned and agitated her mind for a few 
hours. 

It was so pleasant for lazy Beppo to look at 
her, as she spun away briskly and mingled her 
sweet little love ditties with the low, monotonous 
hum of the wheel. 

And she did not disturb his harmless pleasure, 
she rather liked to have someone look on and 
listen, even if it were only her poor brother. He 
was heartily thankful and devoted to her for the 
quiet i she daily gave him, and he was 
beside infinitely proud of her; when the young 
Caprians glanced admiringly after her as she 
tripped lightly and merrily over the market- 
place, or when a signor even praised her grace- 
fulness on her condescending to dance the taran- 
tella before strangers’ eyts, he had every time 
the precious opportunity of spending the whole 
day stretched out in the sun enjoying the great 
family triumph over and over again, and pon- 
dering over the riddle of how it was possible 
that he should have so perfect a sister. 

It was his belief and firm conviction that so 
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beautiful and graceful a creature must have 
been born to glide lightly and carelessly through 
life, and to be perfectly happy. 

All the more perplexed was he, therefore, 
when so great and insurmountable an obstacle 
was interposed between her and her well-deserved 
happiness. 

His trouble had never before been so great 
as this very day, when the living personification 
of a like happiness had appeared before his 
eyes. 

He sat there still and sad in his corner, his 
mind far remote from its cloudless serenity, and 
mentally compared the amiable, blue-eyed lady 
with his black-haired sister Concetta, and he 
could confidently say to himself that the 
latter was more beautiful and, consequently, 
according to his philosophy, more worthy of 
happiness. 

The father came homeat last and brought some 
news, but-not of a very cheerful description as 
usually considered. 

“The mail-boat has bronght over the news 
that my sister in Naples is dead. One of us 
must go over to look after things, for she had 
no other relatives but us. She can’t have left 
much, but a few scudi will help a little, when 
such a lazy bird as Beppo has to be fed every 
day. It isthe proper thing, too, for one of us 
to be there when she is buried, she was my only 
sister.” 

Beppo let the hit to him pass without notice, 
but Concetta felt called upon to take his part 
for once by calling attention to the money he 
had earned. 

The father exclaimed : 

**So he has at last learned how to take in 
money. Now, then, the fellow has a chance of 
showing his skill without any work. Beppo, 
you shall go over to Naples by the boat to- 
morrow, take possession of our inheritance, and 
be present at the burialand the mass. Do you 
understand ?” 

Beppo did understand, and nodded in token of 
his readiness. 

The errand was thoroughly pleasing to him; 
seemed to consist principally of a pleasure ex- 
cursion, and yet promised to enlarge his views 
and knowledge of the world considerably. 

Singularly enough, however, he manifested 
great uneasiness, and was apparently tormented 
the rest of the day by an uncommon mental 
agitation. 

Devoted and accustomed as he was to musing 
and meditation, to think over two such impor- 
tant things at the same time as the inheritance 
and his sister’s trouble was too much for him, 
and his father heard him in the night groaning 
softly to himself and tossing feverishly to and 
fro. He rose, nevertheless, next morning bright 
and cheerful; on his countenance was written 
the joy of a philosopher, who had succeeded in 
unravelling acomplex mental process, in obtain- 
ing an irrefutable solution for a world-moving 
problem. He started on his journey as merrily 
as if his own wedding-day and not a dear 
relative’s funeral were at the end of it. 

He did not come homeagain, however. Three, 
four times the boat returned from Naples 
without bringing him or any news of him, and 
his people gradually began to believe he had 
got lost in the immense city and would never 
turn up again; for how could they hope to fish 
up out of a powerful stream a single little drop 
that had gone astray ? 

Meanwhile, not only they, but the whole little 
town of Capri beside, became wildly excited over 
an unprecedented and awful event, the like of 
which had not been known on the island within 
the memory of man. One morning Concetta’s 
lover, Giuliano, rushed into her house with a 
great cry, and announced, with most pathetic 
gesticulation, that his father had been robbed 
of all his money most mysteriously during the 
night. 

he old man, after the fashion of rustic 
misers, kept almost his whole fortune in solid 
money or bank-notes in a little chest. under his 
bed, and this chest had disappeared with all its 
contents. 

The old miser had thus become & poor man in 
a single night, for the portion of his wealth 
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actually invested outside, and supporting him, 
was very smail. Of course he was not.in the 
least comforted by the thought that, rightly 
considered, the accidental absence of his dead 
capital had not made him any: poorer bya single 
soldo, since before the loss he would not have 
spent asoldo more for himself or anyone else; 
but he acted with the most extravagant mad- 
gg of grief, such a$ only an Italian is capable 
of. 

Giuliano, too, was bitterly affected, for it is 
never a trifle to be suddenly metamorphosed 
from a respected heir into an insignificant little 
man, even if the riches had hitherto brought him 
more pain than profit. 

The higher authorities, as well as the whole 
community, were frightened out of their. mental 
torpor and instituted searching investigations. 
But their sharpness discovered nothing, except 
that the thief must have climbed up through 
the window in the night or sneaked in through 
the door and made off with the old man’s chest 
from under the bed with astonishing dexterity. 

The thief was neither found out nor a bit of 
the stolen money recovered by this official and 
comprehensive investigation of the deed. 

There was not even a trace of the chest to be 
discovered. 

Luckily the public attention was very soon 
called off and busied anew by another consider- 
able event. 

Beppo came back bringing a great, rich in- 
heritance in ready money. 

In explanation of this surprising stroke of 
good fortune he affirmed that his good aunt was 
in her last years, as was generally rumoured, a 
very niggardly sort of person, and had secretly 
hoarded up this great treasure without letting 
anyone be the wiser for it. 

Now there was a great jubilee, and the poor 
aunt had certainly never foreseen what joy 
her decease would bring to her nearest rela- 
tives. 

The whole town took a-more hearty and sin- 
cere interest in the poor man’s enrichment than 
in the impoverishment of the rich old cur- 
mudgeon, and there were but a few evil-minded 
individuals tormented with hateful envy. 

Beppo heard the news of the great. robbery 
with profound indifference, as befitted his philo- 
sophic character; on the other hand, he offered 
forthwith a proposition that excited the highest 
admiration forthe cleverness so speedily acquired 
in the great city. 

He was of the opinion that as Concetta was 
now the daughter of a man of property, while 
her loverhad become poorand of slight account, 
the latter’s father could now find no sufficient 
reasons for opposing the marriage of the two 
young people. 

That was clear to all. 

No doubt, interposed the mother, it should 
rather be a question whether, under existing 
circumstances, she and her husband should so 
far lower themselves as to give their beautiful 
and richly dowered daughter to a ruined beggar 
of a man. 

But there she came to grief on the daughter 
herself. 

Concetta changed her behaviour instantly, and 
began so violent and hostile an agitationagainst 
her parents, and swore such solemn vows, that 
the whole countless host of saints could never 


* afterward have released her from her engage- 


ment to Giuliano. 

Beppo looked on her powerful eloquence with 
joyful admiration, the mother too recognised that 
she would never be able to make headway 
against the loving energy of her child, and 
yielded to the saddest necessity of all good 
mothers, that of having a poor son-in-law. 

The two old people set out to see the unhappy 
miser, and when'they were gone. Concetta fell 
on her clever brother’s neck weeping with joy 
and blissful hope, and kissed him as gratefully 


and heartily as if he were not lazy Beppo, but | h 


an intelligent and useful man. 
the sweetest hour of his life. 
As if this day was destined to exhaust all 
conceivable wonders at once, he now suddenly 
declared with a grave face he was going to work. 
His amiable sister failed not to take advantage 


It was to him 





of this favourable disposition, and showed him a 
great heap of brushwood outside, the door that 
he might break up into little pieces for kindling 
wood. 

He seized the first dry bush with fiery ardour, 
and rapidly reduced it to fragments of the 
proper size. Then he looked proudly around to 
see whether his fruitful activity had been 
noticed, but nobody was in the lane. He gazed 
pleasantly at the little strip of blue sky shining 
between the houses. Yes, that sky must surely 
be surprised; it was his oldest, most intimate 
friend, in whose face he had calmly looked for 
days, and which had certainly never before seen 
any similar exertions on his part. 

It was-so particularly bright’ and beautiful 
to-day, the narrow little lane was ‘so. light-and 
delightful, the small grey houses seemed to 
smile slyly at all the wonderful. events happen- 
ing before them. What had the amiable foreign 
lady praised in her husband? “Industry and 
cleverness.” Now Beppo had sufficiently proved 
his cleverness. A little industry, and he could 
show himself with honour beside his.sister to all 
the world. That was no longer so utterly 
impossible since she had embracedhim like a 
good, sensible man. 

Five minutes later he’ took up. the second 
bush and broke up about half of it; then he 
contemplated thoughtfully the work of his 
hands. What would Concetta say if he could 
only show her this gigantic labour finished! 
She was now probably sitting quietly in the 
little room, spinning and thinking of her lover. 
She was happy, thoroughly happy, more so 
than anyone could have dreamed possible a few 
days before. How beautiful happiness would 
make her, and how the people would stare when 
she passed along to church in her bridal array ! 
Perhaps the blonde married couple were still in 
Capri, and might see that here, at least, there 
were just as beautiful and happy people. For 
Giuliano, too, did not need to hide himself. 

Beppo. mused away happily a good quarter of 
an hour in such dreams, then he took firm hold 
of his bush and broke it up without further 
pause to the end. 

Two bushes done already ! 

Only ten or at most twenty times.as many 
and they would all be done. 

In the sweet presentiment of, his: continued 
unconquerable industry he leaned against tle 
wall of the house with a satisfied smile’ and be- 
came absorbed in profounder thoughts, for 
nothing less was in question than the-rebuilding 
of the whole system of his philosophy of 
life. 

Little by little his legs gave way under him, 
his back sank down gently upon the heap of 
brushwood, and his bright, open eyes were fixed 
on the friendly blue sky above him, which 
seemed really about to descend upon him, so 
cheerfully and lightly did good Beppo’s heart 
beat. 

So his parents found him an hour later on re- 
turning home. 

As soon as he heard their voiees he picked 
himself up hastily, glaneed mournfully at the 
little pile of kindling wood, and:said, in a tone 
of deep sadness : 

“In this way I shall never get on with 
work.” 

As his father muttered..something between 
his teeth, in which the well-known word bestia 
was distinctly audible, it sounded quite cther- 
wise than.of old on his ear, harsh and.hateful, 
and he dared not show himself before his 
sister. 

Luckily neither she nor.anyone-else thought 
anything more about him. 

There were. joy and jubilee enough without 
that. 

Under the altered cireumstanees the old miser 
had allowed himself to, be. easily talked-over, 
and the wedding-day had been set close at 


and. . 
Till that time Beppo. did not try to work any 
more. 
The wedding-day. arrived, 
Concetta looked. more charnting than-,ever as 
she walked to the church, just.as Beppo had 
dreamed to himself,and his pride becamealmost 





criminal haughtiness when among the specta- 
tors he saw the. blonde signora, plainly not half 
so pretty as his sister. 

After the holy ceremony the wedding guests 
betook themselves to the old miser’s house, still 
the most spacious and best furnished in spite of 
his present poverty, and. sat down to a little 
feast, to which besides a few good friends the 
curato and sindaco. were invited as'the spiritual 
and temporal ornaments of society. 

Beppo sat. unobserved at the extreme.corner 
of the table and did extraordinary justic2 to 
food and drink. When he had. gone'so far that 
with the best of wills he could not eat another 
bit, he leaned back in his chair, crossed his arms 
proudly on his chest,and looked with heavenly 
rapture on the beaming young couple. 

Now she is happier than)the strangerfsignora, 
he thought to himself. 

Suddenly he rose from his chair, and loudly 
and solemnly asked the priest and burgomaster 
the question, whether acecording'to all the laws 
of church and state Concetta and Giuliano were 
now man and wife and ‘irrevocably and indisso- 
lubly united to one another ? 

hen both assured. him) gravely and em-+ 
phatically of the facet, shaking their heads 
dubiously over him. a; little besides, he asked a 


‘second and still stranger question, whether 


men had to work:in prisons:and on the galleys'? 

They confirmed this also, and declared con- 
victs were kept hard.at work,as this was the 
best method of reforming them, but looked 
surprised and not at all certain as to'what all 
that amounted,to ; then Beppo smiled cunningly, 
yet a little sadly, and turned,to the “sindaco” 
with clear words and the lomgest speech of his 


e. 

« As this marriage cannot be dissolved, I will 
confess'what I. know. Know, Signor ‘Sindaco,’ 
that I stole the money from the old miser here, 
in order that my Concetta might marry her 
Giuliano. I wenton footfrom Naples to Massa, 
and came over from there in the night and stole 
into his: house through the door, which was un- 
bolted.and easy toopen. I was: terribly afraid, 
though, he might wake up, and took a whole 


-hour to get the chest out from under the. bed. 


I ran away all the,quicker, and got back to 


\Massa before morning. The chest I threw into 


the sea, the money I poeketed.and took. back to 
Naples with me, and. then: brought it over-here 
as the inheritance of my father’s sister. She 
died so poor thatishe did. notdeave haifa seudo. 
Now the old man can get his money back again, 
but he can’t ever send Concetta off. And, 
Signor ‘Sindaco,’ when I am to be shut upI 
should like to be sent to the convict prison on 
the island of Nisida, because from there I can 
look over here and see’ Capri.” 

Then he stretched out his hands as if to be 
manacled, and began weeping violently. 

Now arose a terrible crying and lamentation 
and scolding all mixed up ,together,.and Beppo 
was the only one to keep cool.. But there was 
no help for it; the. “‘sindaco” must take him 
into custody and. hand him over.to the:courts, 
no matter how sorry he was. 

He comforted the relatives of the young 


criminal and the despaiting Concetta in’ par- 


ticular ‘as well as he could. There must cer- 
tainly be some’ punisiiment, for justice must 
take its course under all circumstances ; robbery 
is robbery, and barglary the worst kind’ of 
robbery, but the end‘ would not'be’too hard, for 
the jurors are‘men, too, and would Know how to 
take the.good motives as well'as the bad deed 
into consideration. 

He would personally interest himself in the 
affair, and the priest, he Knew, would do the 
same. 

‘However long the term of imprisonment mi¢ht 
be made, recourse could still be had to the 
royal right of partion to abridge it and cause it 
to be ed asa useful warning and educa- 
tion to regular work. : 

Such. sensible ‘reasons calmed the excited 


minds somewhat. 


Nevertheless as the:prisoner was) about to be 
taken. over to the main land-for trial, and as he 
stepped.into the boat, his ‘father was overcoud 
with grief.and anger, and called out, hastily :- 
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««Oh, Beppo, who would have thought that 
you were to bring down shame upon us? O che 
bestia che tu sei.” 

Beppo laughed calmly and pleasantly, and 
replied: 

“Father, I must some time have learned to 
work.” 

As the boat pushed off he shouted back once 
more : 

« Remember me to the beautiful blonde sig- 
nora, living at the Pagano—you have much to 
thank her for.” 

At that instant he saw his sister kneel down 
on the shore and bury her beautiful face in her 
hands, but Giuliano lifted her up and pressed 
her to his breast, and there her head lay as long 
as Beppo could see her. 

Then he stretched himself out in the boat, 
gazed musingly up to the blue sky and with all 
his heart enjoyed his last free dolce far — 








A PAPER HOUSE. 





Tux Sydney exhibition has in it. a house 
built and furnished from paper. Thestructure 
is one storey high, and its skeleton is made of 
wood. The exterior is moulded in carton- 
pierre, while the interior is covered with the 
same material, being plain on the floor, forming 
splendid arabesques on the walls, and moulded 
in imitation of plaster on the ceiling. The 
doors, cupboards and shelves, are of the same 
material, while the eytire furniture, including 
chandeliers and a stove, in which a fire can be 
lighted, is made of papier-mfché. The carpets 
and curtains are of paper, and there is a bed- 
room in which there is not only a large bed 
made of papier-maché, but there are also 
blankets, sheets, quilts, and female under- 
clothing, dresses and bonnets, in the latest 
style, composed solely of carton-pate. 

It is proposed to give a series of banquets in 
this building, in which the plates, dishes, knives, 
forks and glasses will all be of paper. 





SOME FAMOUS JEWELS, 


M. Turguxt, the official selected’ by. the 
French Minister of Finance and Budget Com- 
mittee to arrange the sale of the French crown 
jewels, has submitted his scheme for the sale of 
the whole treasure. His plan embraces three 
parts. The first will comprise the historic 
jewels and stones, and will be placed in the 
Louvre. The second part will contain the scarce 
minerals, and will be placed in the museum of 
the “Eeole des Mines;” whilst the third por- 
tion, composed of royal and imperial jewellery, 
will be put up at auction and sold to the 
highest bidder, the proceeds to go to form a 
State fine-art fund. 

M. Turquet has had an inventory made of 
this princely treasure. One of the most famous 
of the diamonds is the one called Regent. It 
weighs one hundred and thirty-six and one-half 
carats, and is of extreme whiteness and brilliancy. 

This stone has a very curious history attached 
to.it. It was bought by the Duke of Orleans, 
then Regent of France, of Pitt, the Governor 
of Fort St. George, in the year 1717, for one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. 
When rough the stone weighed four hundred 
and eleven carats, and the cutting cost two 
thousand pounds. Pitt:had purchased this stone 
in Golconda, of Jamelchund, a Hindoo merchant, 
as he states in a pamphlet published to clear 
himself from the reports about his having stolen 
it.. The diamond, however, was’ actually stolen 
from the ‘* Garde Meuble”’ in 1792, but was -re- 
stored in.a mysterious manner. After this it 
was recut at a cost of thirty-five hundred 
pounds, an operation which took ‘two years to 
perform. Napoleon the First was so enamoured- 
of this gem that he had it seton the pommel of 
his sword. Some idea of the size of the Regent 








may be given when it is stated that it is thirty 
carats larger than the Koh-i-noor, the latter 
weighing one hundred and six and one-sixteenth 
carats. , 

Another remarkable object in the sale is a 
round pearl weighing over twenty-seven carats 
and valued at two hundred thousand francs ; and 
still another is. a necklace of pearls, styled 
“* Collier de la Reine,’ composed of twenty-five 
pearls, and worth nine hundred and ninety-six 
thousand seven hundred francs. A long, clear 
ruby comes, next, weighing fifty-six carats, and 
valued at fifty thousand francs. There is also 
an amethyst of more than thirteen carats, va- 
lued at the large sum of six hundred thousand 
francs, and a sapphire of one hundred and 
thirty-two carats, worth one hundred thousand 
francs. By selling the jewels of the third class 
M. Turquet expects to realize ample funds for 
the purchase of works of art wherewith to enrich 
the national museums. 

_ 








EYES OF BLUE. 





You beam upon me, eyes of blue, 

In the twilight’s witching hour ; 
You breathe sweet tales that are not true; 
You bid me bow and worship you : 

But, azure eyes, you’ve lost your power ! 


There was a time, some years ago— 
How long, indeed, it seems! 
When, ’mid the sweetest buds that blow, 
I loved you well, and told you so, 
But those were wasted dreams. 


I held your flutt’ring hand in mine 
With raptures of sweet bliss; 

While like the oak’s frail, clinging vine, 

Your arms a®out my form you'd twine 
And bless me witha kiss. 


Another came, your favour sought 

With wealth I could not give. 
With jewels rare your hand was bought, 
By careless laugh and.tone you taught 

Me hearts could break, yet breaking live. 


That past is dead, and by its pain, 
And by a new love’s truth, 

I grieve for days so spent in vain, 

Yet would: not call them back again— 
Those lost days of my youth. 


False eyes of blue, then smile again 
With all thy subtle power! 
But smiles and tears will be’in:vain 
To move this heart you rent in twain 
For greed of gold, in boyhood’s _— . 
x. B. E. 





STATISTICS. 


Vira Sratistics.—A Parliamentary ‘return 
oq published gives particulars as to the morta- 
ity in England and Wales during certain 
periods from 1838 to 1877. From these statistics 
it appears that from 1838 to 1853 the average 
annual death-rate (all. ages and causes) per 
million of population was 22,386 ; from 1888 to: 
1853, excluding 1846 to 1849, the cholera period, 
21,840; from 1854. to 1877, 22,141; and 
from 1868 to 1877, 21,847. In 1847 the number 
of deaths of children'under one year was from 
all causes, 164,425 -per'million, and of children 
from one to five years of age 166,354; while in 
1877 the total under. one.year was 136,025,, and 
between one and five, 151,364. Prom 1847 
to 1853, inclusive, the proportion of deaths of 
all from small-pox was 305 per million; 
and from 1868 to 1877,, inclusive, it was only 
261. A note appended’ to the latter:returns' 
explains that during the twelve years, 1838—42 
and 1847—53.(the only, years prior. to compulsory 
vaccination for which these mortality ‘statisties 







€ 


are available), the average annual death-rate 
from small-pox was equal to 420 per million 
persons living ; whereas in the twenty-five years 
(1834—78) of compulsory vaccination, the annual 
death-rate from this disease has not averaged 
more than 216 per million, notwithstanding the 
exceptionally fatal epidemic of 1871—72. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Goop Rusxs.—One pint of milk, one tea-cup 
of yeast; mix it thin; when light add twelve 
ounces.of brown sugar, two ounces of butter, 
four eggs, flour sufficient to make stiff as bread ; 
when risen again, mould and spread it on tins. 

Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of dried flour, 
the same of sifted sugar and washed currants ; 
wash one pound of butter in rose-water, beat it 
well, then mix with it eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and put in the dry 
ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; 
butter little tins, tea-cups or saucers, filling 
them only half full; sift a little fine sugar over 
just.as you put them into the oven. 

Picknrp Grapes.—When grapes are not 
quite ripe, but dark-coloured, pick from the 
‘stem and wash; put: in bottles; ina dish put 
sugar and vinegar and boil a few minutes; add 
spices to taste; boil afew minutes longer; pour 
over the grapes and seal up the bottles. 

Lozster CHoquetrtres.—Mince the flesh of a 
lobster, season with salt, spices, and a little 
cayenne. Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
mix with it a tablespoonful of flour, then the 
lobster and some chopped parsley. Moisten 
with a little stock, until the mixture looks like 
minced veal. Then stir into it off the fire a 
couple of yolks of eggs, and put it by to get 
eold. When nearly so shape it into the form 
of corks, egg them, and roll them in baked bread 
erumbs. After the lapse of an hour egg and 
bread-crumb them again, taking care to pre- 
serve the shape. After a little time fry them a. 
nice colour in hot lard. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur memorial column nowin course of erection 
on the site of Temple Bar will cost at least 
£10,000. 

Tur Mahometans resident in London are so 
numerous that they are thinking of building a 
mosque. Bayswater or Notting Hillwill bethe 
favoured locality. 

Ir is announced that the Duke of Buckingham 
will terminate his official duties in India on 
November 23, and that Mr. W. P. Adam, his 
successor, will leave this coyntry at the end of 
October or the beginning of November. 

A new Liberal party has been formed in Ger- 
many, which includes twenty-eight members of 
the German and Prussian Parliaments, and is to 
be known as the New Liberals. 

Ir is stated that the Pope, having made full 
inquiry into the circumstances which have led 
to the bankruptcy of Monsignor Cupel, has 
ordered the monsignor to be relieved of the em-. 
barrassments into which he has been'plunged by 
his zealous efforts to establish a Catholic Uni- 
versity at Kensington. Asum of £14,000 has 
been granted for this purpose. 

How many females find a means of gaining 
a livelihood by selling button-hole flowers in the 
streets of London may be inferred from the 
fact that a few weéks since 2,000 flower girls 
were taken down to Southend by speeial train, 
that they might enjoy a holiday in the country. 

A new out-door game, recently patented, is 
called lawnette. Its principles are, in some 
respects, similar to croquet. It is played with 
mallets, and. huge wooden dice, that are to be: 
struck by the player’s ball at certain’ correct and 
stated intervals, and the player scores as many. 
points.as the spots.onithe upper side of the dice 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Princess GertTrupE.—l. We cannot tell you “ where 
they require young ladies for the stage and what they 
would pay beginners’’ of fourteen or seventeen years of 
age. Study and careful Lenape = fmm required, and the 
amount of salary depends on ability, nature of the parts 
taken, and the varying circumstances attending the pro- 
duction of every play, capacity of theatre, popularity, 
ete., etc. If you have, or think you have, sufficient apti- 
tude, apply to a stage manager or dramatic agent. 
2. Handwriting legible, but lacking good style. 3. Keep 
it clean and brush it frequently. 

A. E. 8.—There is no book devoted to the subject, so 
far as we are aware. 

Brss.—The best further advice we can give you is to 
consult a medical man. It is unsafe to prescribe treat- 
ment for one whom we have no means of seeing. 

ELLEN.—The photograph appears to be the likeness of 
a bright, pleasant young lady with a very fair share of 
good looks. 

C. R.—1. If you follow the newspapers you will obtain 
a clear notion of the matters you inquire about. Briefly 
there is a very mischievous agitation to obtain for Ire- 
land a Parliament independent of this country—Home 
Rule—and, practically, to enable tenants to occupy land 
free of rent. 2. Send to the office of the “ Police News,” 
Strand. 

M. A. R.—No charge should have been made for the 
insertion of advertisements in this page. We are sorry 
for your disappointment, but the gentleman to whom 
you fruitlessly sent your postage stamps has no longer 
any connection whatever with the Lonpon READER. } 

B. T. R.—Your appeal, couched in the usual descrip- 
tive form, will when received be inserted in the ordinary 
course. 

_T. B. G.—Any ordi ** respectable” medical practi- 
tioner would be able to deal successfully with your case ; 
avoid quacks or those who pretend to special skill in such 
matters. 

Lucret1a.—Refer to the Directory and make your own 
selection. There are Berlin-wool shops in most of the 
large thoroughfares. 

InqguireR.—You cannot do better than use Batchelor’s 
Pure Skin Soap—it is an excellent detergent—sold by 
hairdressers as well as chemists at one shilling the box 
of a each, or by W. E. Millard, 17, Farringdon 

, B.C. 

N. M.—Any literary contribution you may think 
proper to favour us with,will meet with early attention, 
and if accepted will be paid for at a fair price. 

Iratian F1Lo.—The marriage is decidedly not legal. 

InsULTED WIFE.—We cannot advise you insuch a deli- 
cate and serious matter. Consult a respectable solicitor. 

A. A.—There are several well-known lady doctors, 
from whom it would be better oF pee to make your own 
selection. Weare not acquain with their compara- 
tive merits. 

A Poor Man.—Apply to a magistrate for his advice. 
If a specific charge were made the boy might be sent to a 
Reformatory. 

Ingutrer.—Inquire of a bookseller for the Civil Ser- 
vice Guide. 

M. M. and M. F.—Your communication has been 
attended to. 

A Constant Reaper.—It is better to add your ad- 
dress. 

Lorvus Lity.—By assiduously cultivating the virtue of 
= Nature may confer upon you satisfactory 

irsute adornments, but we cannot recommend anything 
else to facilitate their appearance. 

Aponis.—l. We have not received the address referred 
to. 2. The circular sent to you was unauthorised and 
unwarranted. 

L. R.—If you mean what are the duties of a nursery- 
maid, that must, in a great measure, depend on the ages 
of the children on whom she waits, and whether a nurse 
is kept, or if the mistress is much in the nursery. A 

nurse-maid must be in constant attendance on her 
charges. She is expected to keep the nurseries clean, 
take the children out for daily exercise, keep their ward- 
robes in order, wash and dress them, and attend to them 


Lirtie Isaac and Dicxr Dawson, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view 
to matrimony. Little Isaac is medium height, fair, 
light hair, fond of home and music. Dicky Dawson is 
tall, dark, hazel eyes, fond of home and children. Re- 
spondents must be domesticated and ladylike. 

B. C. H., twenty-four, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young between nineteen and twenty-two. 
Dora and Maeersr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Dora is medium height, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of home. ie is tall, dark, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home. 

Coz and Pram, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Coe is eighteen, tall, 
domesticated. Pim is twenty, tall, domesticated. Re- 
spondents must be twenty-two, tall, dark, good-looking. 
Jenny and Lorrre, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Jenny is twenty-five, dark brown hair and eyes, 
medium height, fond of home. Lottie is twenty-three, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, of a loving - 
tion. ndents must be about the same ages, tall, 
dark, -looking. 

Newure and Lrt118, two friends, would like to ¢orre- 
spond with two young men. Nellie is nineteen, medium 
height, domesticated, fond of ho Lillie is eighteen, 
tall, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

Ros Rory, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age. 


I HAVE LOVED THEE. 


I nave loved thee, truly, dearly, 
Loved thee nobly, blindly, well— 
Loved thee better than all others, 
Loved thee more than words can tell. 
I have loved thee in thy beauty, 
In ~ hope and early pride, 
Not a thought of this true bosom 
Has it ever thee denied. 


I have loved thee in thy gladness, 
When the star of hope did shine— 
Shine as brightly and as truly 
As those liquid eyes of thine; 
When the witching spell of pleasure 
O’er our lives was gaily cast, 
And we thought ’twould be all brightness 
And sweet beauty to the last. 


I have loved thee in sorrow, 
Wher my heart was full of w 

And I felt my strength unequal 

'o bear sorrow’s chastening blow. 

Oh, I loved thee! and it cheered me, 
In my hours of care and pain, 

And it seemed as if the brightness 
And the sunshine came again. 


I have loved thee, loved thee, darling, 
In the sunshine and the storm ; 
I have loved thee in the evening, 
And the dewy, early morn. 
I have loved thee, loved thee ever, 
As a monarch loves his throne ; 
And I'll cease to love thee never, 
My heart’s treasure, all my own! 
J.W.V.N. 


Frep, twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposition, would 
like to correspond with a young lady. Respondent must 
be seventeen, dark hair and eyes, fond of music and 
dancing. 

GerorGeE and Sam, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. George is twenty-six, 
medium height, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 

sition, fond of home and children. Sam is twenty- 
our, medium height, dark, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

Lorrie and Datsy, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lottie is twenty-two, tall, dark, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, loving, fond of music and children. Daisy 
is twenty-one, medium height, fair, golden hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

R. G., G. R., and S. M., three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men with a view to matri- 
mony. R. G. is twenty-two, fair, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
G. R. is twenty-one, tall, black hair, hazel eyes, loving, 
fond of music and dancing. 8. M. is twenty-three, 
dark, brown hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and dancing. 

Frank and Trmoray, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Frank is twenty-six, medium height, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of music. Timothy is 
twenty-four, medium —_. light brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, fond of home and children. 

ConsTANcE, twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, loving, 
fond of dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-five. 

Bertie and Hewyry, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Bertie is twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music and singing. 
Henry is twenty-five, medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

Jess1z and Vi10LeT, two friends, would like to corre- 
; on with two young men with a view to matrimony. 

essie ig twenty-two, medium height, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Violet is 
twenty-three, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving: 















Drex, twenty-seven, tall, dark, fond of singing and 
dancing, wo' like to corresponi with a young lady 
about the same age. 
MILIcent and Betsy, two friends, would like to corre- 
— with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
illicent is twenty-two, medium height, — hair, blue 
eyes, loving, fond of home and music. Betsy is twenty- 
randy medium height, dark hair and eyes, loving, fond 
of home. 
Potty, Sazax and Lizzrz, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Polly is twenty-two, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home. Sarat 
is twenty-four, dark, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Lizzie is twenty- 
three, medium height, fair, light hair, grey eyes, of 
Sine disposition, domesticated, fond of home and 
cing. 
Eruet, twenty-eight, brown hair and eyes, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. : 
CHaR er and Jamss; two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. ley is twenty-five, 
medium height, dark, brown hair, hazel eyes, loving, 
fond of home and children. James is twent; five, tall, 
ir, light brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and music. Respondents must about 
twenty-two. 
Rosr, SHamnock and TustTie, three friends, would 
like to correspond.with three samen in the Royal Navy. 
Rose is twenty-two, tall, fair. Shamrock is twenty, 
medium height, fair. Thistle.is nineteen, medium 
height, Layee mdents must be between 
twenty and twenty-five, fond of home and children. 
RosEsup, twenty-one, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, fond of music and dancing, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman. Re- 
spondent must be dark, of a loving disposition. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


8. L. O. is responded to by—Ethel, eighteen, fair, blue 
eyes, fond of home. 

P. N. R. by—Constance, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of dancing. 

E. F. by—A. N., nineteen, médium height, fair, brown 
hair, of loving disposition, domesticated. ° 

James by—Annie, twenty-five, tall, dark, good-looking, 
willing to go abroad. 

Francis by—Winnifred, medium height, fair, good- 
looking, fond of music. 

P. N. R. by—Laura B., twenty, grey eyes, domesti- 
cated. 

8. L. O. by—Edith D., fair hair, considered handsome, 
fond of home. 

Litter by—Frank, nineteen, medium height, fair, 

-looking. 

ANNIE by—Hal, twenty, medium height, good-looking. 

GerorGe H. by—Annie, twenty, medium height, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition. 

N. C. C. by—E. B., eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair, grey eyes, good-looking, of a loving disposition. 

CLARICE by—H. J. B., tall, dark, fond of home and 
music. 

IsaBEL by—Granville, twenty-two, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 

Ctarice by—Dennis, tall, dark, loving, handsome. 

F. W. F. by—Minnie. 

Torris by—Edward J. A., twenty-five, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of home. 

Ivy by—Ted, short, dark, loving. 

One BELL by—E. T., medium height, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music and dancing. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillin ings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Loxpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpenc 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire anp Fasuxtoy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrpopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 

*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Loypow Reaper, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TrTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.— Part 214 (September) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authers 
should retain copies. 





London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 








generally. 


disposition, fond of music. 
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